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Sir, 

I have the honour to forward herewith the final report of the 
Committee appointed by Government to enquire into the prices of 
paddy and rice and to make rec’ommendations to improve these. The 
report has boon sig’ned by a majority of the members and a few notes 
of diss(mt have been added also. 

Tlie Committee at their last meeting? wished to plaice on record their 
high appreciation of the exccdlent draft report framed by the Secretary 
Mr. D. h. Mazumdar, t.c.s. They particularly appreciated the large 
ainoiint of information to be found in the Tables, and while expressing 
their grateful thanks for the troulde he had taken, desired that hia 
services should be brought to the notice of Government in due course. 
They also wished to ihank the rest of the staff for the hard work 
which they had done on the Committee’s behalf. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

M. CARBERY, 

Chairman, Bengal Paddy and Rice 

Enquiry Committee, 
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At the last meeting* of the Bengal Paddy and Rice Enciuiry Com- 
mittee it was decided that the Secretary should append a note to this 
report indicating the circumstances in which it was written. The first 
draft of the report was prepared long before the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. It was written at a time, when even the distant signs of 
the present struggle had not yet appeared on the horizon. Consequent- 
ly, the first draft was drawn up on facts and assumptions some of 
which may have already lost a good dt*al of their validity. At their 
final meeting, the Committee discussed this matter but concluded that 
it was neither possible nor desirable that the report should take account 
of the abnormal situation created by the war or that their recommen- 
dations should relate to any but normal peace-time problems. The 
report should be read in the light of this note. 

D. L. MAZUMDAR. 


Calcutta : 

The 20th September, 1939. 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY. 

1. By their Resolution No. 5012- Agri., dated the 27th July 1938, 
Government of Bengal, in the Department of Agriculture, appointed a 
Committee to enquire into the problem of paddy and rice, consisting of 
the following members: — 

(1) Director of Agriculture, Bengal, Chairman, 

(2) Mr. Khorshed Alam Chaudhury, m.l.c. 

(3) Mr. Humayun Reza Chowdhury, m.l.c. 

(4) Mr. Ahmed Hussain, m.l.a. 

(5) Khan Sahib Maulvi Syed Mohammad Afzal, m.l.a. 

(6) Maulvi Md. Abdur Rasheed, m.l.a. 

(7) Mr. Ahul Hossaiii Ahmed, m.l.a. 

(8) Mr. Abdul Jabbar, m.l.a. 

(9) Mr. Jasimuddin Ahmed, m.l.a. 

(10) Khan Bahadur Abidur Reza (howdliury, m.l.a. 

(11) Khan Baluidur Dr. Syed Md. Siddique, m.l.a. 

(12) Mr. Amrita Lai Moiidal, m.l.a. 

(13) Mr. Lakshmi Narayan Biswas, m.l.a. 

(14) Mr. Birendra Kishore Roy Cliowdhury, m.l.a. 

(15) Mr. Iswar Chandra Mai, m.l.a. 

(16) Mr. Kamal Krishna Roy, m.l.a. 

(17) Mr. Ashutosh Mullick, m.l.a. 

(18) Mr. J. W, R. Stevens, m.l.a. 

(19) Mr. George Morgan, (M.k., m.l.a. 

(20) Senior Marketing Otii(;er, Bengal, Secretary, 

By a subsequent notification No. 5G74-Agri., dated the 22nd August 
1938, Mr. D. L. Mazumdar, i.c.s., who had been already appointed 
Secretary of the Jute Enquiry Commitlee, was appointed Secretary of 
this Committee as wtdl in place of the Senior Marketing Officer, who 
ceased to be a member of the Commilic^, Later on, the personnel of 
the Committee was increased by the addition of some more members by 
several notifications on subsequent dates as follows: — 

(21) Maulvi Dewan Mustufa Ali, m.l.a., by notification No. 6772- 

Agri., dated the 12ih October 1938, 

(22) Maulvi Ahmed Ali Mridlia, m.l.a., by notification No. 10309- 

; Agri., dated the 6th December 1938. 

(23) Maulvi Asimuddin Ahmed, m.l.a., by notification No. 10439- 

Agri., dated tlie 16th December 1938. 

(24) Maulvi Abdul Wahed, m.l.a., by notification No. 10439-Agri., 

dated the 16th December 1938. 

The present numerical strength of the Committee is thus twenty- four. 



2. The terms of reference of the Committee were as follows: — 

''To investigate the problem of improving the price of paddy and 
rice as affecting the Province and to make recommendations 
in the matter.*’ 

3. Although the Committee was constituted at the end of July 
1938, no work could be taken in hand till the first week of September 

1938. The members were far too pre-occupied with their legislative 
activities throughout the best part of August. Besides, the present 
Secretary was not formally appointed to his office till the end of 
August, while the Chairman did not arrive in Calcutta from his head- 
quarters at Dacca till the close of this month. In the first week of 
September, the Secretary drafted a comprehensive questionnaire in 
consultation with the Chairman, and circulated copies of it among the 
members. The draft questionnaire was taken up for consideration at a 
meeting of the Committee held on the 20th September 1938, and finally 
approved in its present form on the same date. At another meeting 
held on the following day, the future programme of work of the 
Committee was drawn up. It was decided that (Copies of the question- 
naire should be widely (drculated in the mufassal districts, and that 
a Bengali questionnaire for the use of the witnesses, who were unable 
to follow' its English version, should be prepared by the Secretary. 
This w’as done in due course, and several hundreds of the Bengali 
questionnaire w’ere circulated in the mufassil. The Committee further 
decided to break up into two Sub-Committees and to tour the important 
paddy districts of the Province, with effect from November 1938. 

4. For various reasons, the tours did not commence till the very 
end of November. They were concluded by the 1st week of March 

1939. The number of places visited by the Sub-Committee and the 
sittings held by them at these mufassil centres are given in the follow- 
ing table: — 


North and West Bengal Sub-Committee. 

East Bengal Sub-Committee. 

Names of places. 

No. of 
sittings. 

Names of places. 

No. of 
sittings. 

Bankura 

1 

Barisal 

1 

Bogra 

1 

Comilla 

1 

Burdwon 

1 

Dacca 

2 

Dinajpur 


Kishoreganj 

1 

Hilli 


Mymensingh 

2 

Jessore 

Kolaghat 

Krishnagar 

Malda 

Midnapore 

Rangpur 

Suii (Birbhum) 

■ 

Sirajganj 

1 

Total 12 

13 

6 

8 
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5. No meetings of the Committee could be held in February, March, 
April. May, June and July, as the sessions of the Legislature were on 
throughout this period. Accordingly the term of the Committee was 
extended up to the 30th September 1939. It met on 17th, 18th, 19th 
and 2l8t August 1939, for the examination of Calcutta witnesses, and 
again from 11th Septeml)er to I2th September 1939, to discuss the 
evidence recorded by it and its two Sub-Committees, and to formulate 
its recommendations. It \vould tlius appear that although the term of 
the Committee extended from the 29th July 1938 to the 30th September 
1939, its actual work, including the tours and the sittings of the two 
Sub-Committees covered 53 w’orking days. 

6. Perhaps it would be convenient if we indicate at this stage 
the scope and nature of the arguments in the following chapters. As 
paddy is no mono])oly of our Province, we have considered it desirable 
to study the conditions of its production and sup])ly against the back- 
ground of the international position in this respect. Accordingly, in 
Chapter II, we have endeavoured t(» assess the position ol India as a 
w’hole as a rice-producing country, and have then tried to ascertain the 
relative importance of Bengal in the “paddy map’’ of India. In 
Chapter 111, we have examined the facts relating to the trade in ])addy 
from the same siandi)oint, iinduding the domestic trade from district to 
district. Against the background of these two preliminary chapters, 
w'e have trii‘d in (’hapter IV of our report to fonniilate an adeciuate and 
compreliensive i)rice-policy for ])addy and rice. Having examined the 
salient features of a theoretically sound price-policy, we have tried to 
discover the causes of tin? juesent depression in paddy prices. In 
Chapter V, we have* (jxumined the factors bearing on the supply of 
and demand for ])addy and rice, and have endeavoured to ascertain their 
indueiice on the existing (‘ourse of prices. In Chapter VI, we have 
examined the other imperfections of the market, whi(.*h apart from the 
statistical position, seem to us to depress the price ])aid to tlio growers 
of paddy. In both these chapters we have iudi(‘ated the lines of action 
along wdiicli, w’e believe, an improvement in priees can he looked for. 
In Chapter VII, w^e have discussed the possibilities of direct manipula- 
tive action in raising the price of paddy and rice, lu Chapter VITI, we 
have considered several oilier improvements wdiieji are likely, in our 
view, to increase the margin of profit to the paddy-growers, although 
they may not aftect prices dir<‘ctly. We have refrained from elaborat- 
ing* this asjiect of our rec'ommendations, because they do not appear to 
us to be strictly germane to our limited terms of reference. In Chapter 
IX, w’e have examined the jiresent state of the statistics of production of 
paddy and rice, and of the trade in these commodities, and have 
endeavoured to show the importance of reliable statistics in the formula- 
tion and enforcement of an adequate price-policy. Chapter X, contains 
only a brief summary of our findings and recommendations. 
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CHAPTER n. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS— PRODUCTION OF PADDY AND 

RICE. 

7. We propose to bejjin out report by a brief survey of the present 
position in rej^^ard to the cultivation of paddy in the world, and, 
particularly, in the other Provinces of India. Such an approach is 
necessary not merely io set the problem that faces us, in its proper 
j)ersi)ective, but also because the changes in the conditions of supply 
and demand in the princii)al ])addy-«;rowinf»‘ areas of the world must, 
sooner or later, inevitably react on the pricing* processes in the domestic 
market. XTnlike jute, ])uddy is no monopoly of this Province, and 
therefore possesses no privileged position. In so far as paddy enters 
into the channels of inter-Prcjvincial or international trade, it can do so 
only in competition wilh the other alieriiative sources of supply. It 
will, therefore, be desirable to preface our iiivestif^ation with a 
preliminary survey of tlie productive capacities of the other paddy- 
growing* areas in India and abroad. 

8. As every student of economic geography knows, paddy is grown, 

on a large scale, in almost all the important tropical countries of the 
world. The following statement will show the acreage under paddy 
since : — 


(Million acres.) 






1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1930-37. 

1937-38 

(Provin- 

cial). 

India 

Burma 

|85-r»5 

8711 

85-70 

t 

85-83 

85-28 

80-25 

87-27 

r 74-83 

1 12-86 

Empire area 

88-2fi 

8iC93 

88 -Cl 

88-74 

88-10 

89-11 

90-12 

90-21 

Foreign area 

5r»-8‘2 

53-93 

56 -04 

56 24 

56 03 

57-45 

56-99 

56-90 

World area (exeliid- 
ing ('liina, etc.). 

144 -OS 

143-80 

144-65 

144-98 

144-13 

146 -.56 

147-11 

147-44 

China 


42-45 

42-82 

45-93 

45-46 

45-96 

44-10 



9. It will appear from this table that while the area under paddy 
in the foreign countries slightly increased since 1981, the acreage in 
India and llurma underwent a slight but steady diminution from this 
year up to 1984-80. From this year onwards, however, the trend was 
reversed, and a noticeable increase was registered in the following 
years. But this increase in acreage did not lead to any increase in the 
total volume of production. 198»5-8(J was the year of a i)articularly 
short crop, the yield being the lowest on record during the last ten 
years. 198G-87 however saw a record yield of 84-82 million tons, but 






the yield relapsed into tlie averagre fif^ure of 32 million a in the follow- 
ing year. The foreign countries, meanwhile inaiutained a slow but 
continuous increase in yield as the following table will show : — 


Production of rice in the principal producing countries (million tons, 

cleaned rice). 



1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38 

(Ih-ovin- 

cial). 

India 

Burma 

133-24 

34-09 

32-17 

31 90 

31-25 

29-16 

34-32 

f 27-69 

L 4-55 

Empire production 

34 -or* 

34-95 

33-05 

32-81 

32-14 

30-09 

35-20 

33-02 

Japan 

8-50 

7-07 

7-73 

9-07 

6-04 

7-36 

8-85 

8-71 

Indo-China 

3-92 

3-68 

3-80 

3-82 

3-47 

4-10 

4-11 

3-85 

Slam 

3-17 

2-67 

3-30 

3-29 

3-02 

3-10 

2-13 

3-11 

Foreign production 

27-43 

24-80 

20-89 

1 

28-31 

25-27 

27-19 

28-10 

29-68 

World produrtion 
(excluding Chluu, 
etc.). 

01 -4S 

.59-81 

59-94 

01-12 

57*41 

57-28 

63-30 

62-70 

China 


28-27 

32-43 

31-08 

25-68 

31 -52 

32-03 



10. Tilt* main concdiisions which emerge from tlie study of the above 
statisti(‘a of production are as follows: — 

(/) Jloth the acreage under paddy and ils yield have increased, in 
the paddy-growing (countries of the world as a whole, during 
the last ten years. The rate of increase is, however, 
extremely small. 

{ii) India and llurma together have shared in this increase. 

(in) Burma and India alone account for about half the total world 
acreage under paddy, and about one-third of the total world 
yield of the crop. 

(iv) The total yield of India and Burma together approximate to 

that of China. Since the separation of the statistical 
accounts between the two former countries, China has become 
the largest paddy-growing country in the world. 

(v) Although the production of paddy has slightly increased in the 

wmnd as a whole, the increase is disproportionately small in 
comparison with the increase in rice-eating population during 
the last ten years. The following table will show the 
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relative changes in the output of different types of agricul- 
tural products*: — 


[Base 1925-29 = 100.] 



1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

General Index 

101 

103 

105 

no 

116 

Agrioultural products 

104 

104 

104 

107 

111 

Xon-agricultural products . . 

86 

98 

107 

121 

136 

Food stuffs 

105 

105 

105 

107 

109 

Raw materials 

90 

97 

106 

118 

138 


The world statistical position as regards paddy (rice) therefore appears 
to be particularly strong at present. 

11. We shall now pass on to the statistics of production in the 
different provinces of India and in Burma, so that we may be in a 
position to appraise the jilace which Bengal occupies among the other 
rice-producing areas nearer home. 

12. The following table will show the total area under paddy and 
its yield in British India and Burma and the percentage which the 
paddy acreage constitutes of the total net cropped area in these two 
provinces : — 


Year. 

Total net 
cropped area 
in India 
and Burma 
(million 
acres). 

Area under 
rice (million 
acres). 

Yieltl 

(million 

tons). 

Percentage 
of column 

3 to 

coulmn 2. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1931-32 

228-84 

81-20 

31-65 

35-5 

1932-33 

228-07 

79-97 

29-96 

35-0 

1933-34 

232-25 

80-42 

29-69 

34-6 

1934-35 

226-98 

79-52 

29-02 

35-0 

1935-36 

227-87 

79-04 

27-00 

35-1 

1936-37 

231-93 

79-90 

31-76 

34-4 


Itoughly, a little over one-third of the total net cropped area in British 
India and Burma is under paddy. Excluding Burma figures, which 


•Review of the Trade of India (1937-38). 
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are in the neij^hbourhood of 12 million acres and which weig^h the 
percentage unduly in favour of paddy, the total paddy area in British 
India would be almost equal to one-third of the total net cropped area. 
The yield figures for India proper, i.e., excluding Burma, are as 
follows* : — 


Year. 



Tons 

(millionB). 

Index 
(Base 
1928-20 
= 100). 

1928-29 

• • 

• • 

27-25 

100 

1920-30 

• • 


26-14 

96 

1930-31 



27-05 

99 

1931-32 



28-79 

106 

1932-33 

.. 


26-20 

96 

1933-34 

.. 


23*73 

94 

1934-35 

.. 


25-71 

94 

1935-36 



23*21 

85 

1936-37 



27-83 

102 

1937-38 



26*60 

98 


This table reinforces the conclusion which we retu'hed tentatively in 
paragraph 1(1, viz., that tlie production of paddy in India as a whole 
like the production in ihe world has not kept pace with the growth 
of population. 

Kl. We sliall now proceed to examine the shares of the principal 
paddy-growing provinces in the total acreage under paddy in India 
as a whole. Tlie following tables will show the percentages which 
areas under paddy in the difiorent provinces constitute of the total 
acreage under this crop in British India; — 


*Beyiew of the Trade of India (1937-38), page 23. 




Percentage of total area sown to rice in respect cf British India. 
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Bengal. 

1 

i 

M M ei flp »0 lO 

t» <P <0 (D r* 

M 04 M 01 M 04 

Total 
area 
sown to 
rice in 
Bengal. 

22 13 

21*77 

21 *67 

20*74 

21 *00 

21 -00 

Total 
area 
sown to 
rice in 
British 
India. 

81 *20 

70 *07 

80 -42 

70*52 

70 *04 

70*00 

Bombay. 

Percent- 

age. 


00 Oft a a kA 00 

eo CO eo CO 04 04 

Total 
area 
sown to 
rice in 
Bombay. 

3 16 

3*14 

3 14 

3*18 

1 *07 

1 *83 

Total 
area 
sown to 
rice in 
British 
India. 

81 *29 

70*07 

80 *42 

70*52 

70*04 

70*90 

Centra Provinces. 

Percent- 

age. 

op O fH O O T 74 

« t* t- t- l> 

Total 
area 
sown to 
rice in 
Central 
Prov- 
inces. 

6*53 

6*6 

5*64 

5*63 

5*50 

5*68 

Total 
area 
sown to 
lice in 
British 
India. 

81 29 

79 *07 

80*42 

79 *52 

79 *04 

79 *90 

United Provinces. 

Percent- 

age. 


8*2 

7*8 

7*5 

8*2 

8*84 

8*3 

Total 
area 
sown to 
rice in 

Prov- 

inces. 

6*7 

6*26 

6-10 

6*56 

6*63 

6*64 

Total 
area 
sown to 
rice in 
British 
India. 

81*29 

70*97 

80*42 

70*52 

70*04 

79*00 

Madras. 

Percent- 

? 

14*2 

14*4 

14*5 

13*9 

12 *4 

12 *5 

Total 
area 
sown to 
rice in 
Madras. 

eo 0 

>0 t> % a 

fH f-i f-4 ^ 9 e» 

IH 1-^ l-H 1H 

Total 
area 
sown to 
rice In 
British 
India. 

81 *29 

70*07 

80*42 

79*52 

70*04 

70*00 

Tear. 

S 8 8 8 S & 

s i i i i i 
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These figures bring out the preponderance of Bengal as a paddy- 
growing province of British India. The following further statements, 
showing the percentages which the areas under paddy (;onstiiute of 
the total net cropped areas, in the principal paddy-growing provinces 
of India, show the relative importance of paddy cultivation in the 
agricultural economy of Bengal: — 

Madras. 



Total net 

Area 

Percent- 


cropped 

under rice 

age of 

Year. 

area 

(million 

column 


(million 

acres). 

3 to 


acres). 


column 2. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1931-32 

33-6 

11 -54 

34 -4 

1932-33 

34 19 

11-63 

33-8 

1933-34 

33-88 

11 -70 

34 -5 

1934-35 

32-80 

11-03 

33-7 

1935-36 

30-97 

9-78 

31 -6 

1936-37 

31-70 

9-89 

32 -0 

1937-38 

32-03 

10-14 

31 -6 


Bombay. 




Total net 

Area 

Percent- 


cropped 

under rice 

age of 

Year. 

area 

(million 

column 


(million 

acres). 

3 to 


acres). 


oolumn 2. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1931-32 

32-24 

3-16 

9-8 

1932-33 

33-06 

3-14 

9-5 

1933-34 

33-25 

3-14 

9-4 

1934-35 

32-80 

3-18 

9-7 

1936-36 

28-54 

1-97 

6-9 

1936-37 

28-16 

1-83 

6-5 

1937-38 

28-71 

1 -86 

6-5 


N,B , — The figures from 1935-36 to 1937-38 in the caso of Bombay exclude those of 
Sind. 


Central Provinces. 




Total net 

Total area 

l^ercent- 



cropped 

under rice 

age of 

Year. 


area 

(million 

oolumn 



(million 

acres). 

3 to 



acres). 


oolumn 2. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

1931-32 


25 -26 

6-52 

21-1 

1932-33 


24 -66 

5-60 

22-8 

1933-34 


24-99 

5-63 

22-5 

1934-35 


24 -67 

5-63 

22 -8 

1935-36 


24 -30 

5-58 

23 -0 

1936-37 


24-59 

5-68 

23-1 

1937-38 


24-43 

6-70 

23-3 
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United Provinces. 


Year. 


Total not 
cropped 
area 
(million 
acres). 

Total area 
under rice 
(million 
acres). 

Percent- 
' age of 
column 
3 to 

column 2 

1 


2 

3 

4 

1931-32 


35-75 

6-68 

18-6 

1932-33 


35-68 

6-26 

17-5 

1933-34 


36 01 

6-10 

16-9 

1934-35 


.35 -67 

6 -.56 

18-3 

1935-36 


35-90 

6-62 

18*4 

1936-37 


.36-16 

6*64 

18-3 

1937-38 


.35 -54 

7-00 

19-7 


Burma. 


Year. 


Total not Total area 
cropped under rice 
area (million 

(million acres), 

acres). 

Percent- 
age of 
column 

3 to 

column 2 

1 


2 

3 

4 

1931-32 


17-47 

12-54 

71 -8 

1932-33 


18 *00 

12-73 

70-7 

19.33-34 


18-24 

12-92 

71-3 

1934-35 


18-16 

12-69 

69 -6 

193.5..36 


18-16 

12-50 

68-8 

1936-37 


18-16 

12-63 

69-5 

19.37-38 


17-67 

12-48 

70-6 


N, /?, — The figures for 1937-38 exclude those of Putoo, Chinhill and Shan States. 


Bengal. 


Total net Percentage 

cropped area of area under 

(i.e., the total Areas under paddy to 


Year. 


cropped area 
minus areas 
cropped more 
than once). 
(Acres.) 

paddy. 

(Acres.) 

total not 
cropped 
area. 
(Acres.) 

1031-32 


. . 23,567,900 

22,128,800 

93-8 

1932-33 


. . 23,349,200 

21,771,400 

93-2 

1933-34 


. . 24,002,200 

21,672,500 

90-2 

1994-35 


. . 23,357,000 

20,739,700 

88-8 

1935-36 


. . 23,.569,000 

21,092,000 

89-4 

1936-37 


. . 24,466,300 

21,992,500 

89-8 

1937-38 


. . 24,728,100 

22,200,500 

89-9 
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The following; stcatemeni showiiirr ihe yield fi^mres will further 
illustrate ihe pn^jmiiderant position of lleiifral aiiion^* ihe ])ad(ly-growingr 
provinces of British India: — 


Year. 


Yield of 
Yield of rice in 
rice in British 

Honp^l India 
(000 tons). (000 tons). 


1929 -: i 0 

6,202 

26,140 

1930-31 

9,206 

27,050 

1931-32 

9.493 

28,790 

1932-33 

9.364 

26,200 

1933-34 

8,680 

23,730 

1934-35 

8,273 

26,710 

1935-36 

7,208 

23,210 

1936-37 

. . 10,668 

27,830 


14. The following broad conclusions emerge from a pi'nisal of ihe 
above tables: — ■ 


(1) Of the total acreage under paddy of approximately 80 millions 

of a(‘res, about 12 millions belong to Burma. So, ihe total 
area under paddy in India proper is in the neighbourhood 
of 08 millions. 

(2) Bengal heads the list of ])addy-growing provinc(‘s in respect 

of a(*reage and yield. The acreage approximates to 30 per 
cent, of ihe ioial area under paddy in India proper, and 
the yield to nearly 3T per cent. 

(3) Madras is th(* next biggest producer of paddy in India proper 

-- -bui her acreage forms only 14 per cent, of the total paddy 
area in India. The other provinces in order of iin])orlance 
are Central Provinces, Fnited Provinces, Assam, Orissa, 
Bihar and Bombay. 

(4) Among tlu^ neighbours of Bengal, Burma is by far the most 

important paddy-growing area — over 70 per cent, of her 
net cropped area being under paddy. 

(5) The importance of paddy cultivation in the agricultural 

economy of Bengal will be statistically demonstrated by 
the faints disclosed by the percentage figures in column 4 
of each of the above tables. While the ])ro]u»rtion of the 
paddy ari*a to the total net crojjped area approximate to 
only about 33 per cent, in the next biggest ri<;e-produeing 
proviiu^e of British India, and to only ai-oiit 70 per cent, 
in Burma, the ‘‘rice granary” of the world, the correspond- 
ing ratio in Bengal is only a little less than over 00 per cent. 


15. We shall now refer to one or two other aspects of ric(i cultiva- 
tion in Bengal. Although paddy is by far the most important food 
crop grown in Bengal and accounts for the bulk of agricultural 
production in this province, its economic predominance in its social 
life has been masked by the peculiar position of jute as the cash crop 
of Bengal. The reasons for the preponderant influence which jute 
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exerts on the economic life of rural Bengal are well-known and need 
not he reeouiited here. But it will he interesting to append to this 
discussion a comparable statement showing the acreage under jute: — 


Year. 


Total 

net 

cropped 

area 

(million 

acres). 

Area 

under 

jute 

(million 

acres). 

Percentage 
of area 
under jute 
to total 
net 

cropped 

area. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

] 931.32 

. . 

. . 23 -50 

1-59 

6-7 

1932-33 


. . 23 -34 

1-60 

6-9 

1933-34 


.. 24-00 

2-14 

8-9 

1934-35 


. . 23 -36 

2-16 

9*2 

1935-36 


. . 23 -56 

1-89 

8-0 

1936-37 


24-46 

2-22 

9-07 

1937-38 


. . 24 -73 

2-16 

8-7 


It will he seen from the above table, how trivial is the acreage under 
jute compared with the area under paddy. The fact that paddy, 
in «pite of its large and extensive acreage, exerts no similar influence 
to jute on the agricultural life of the province points to some funda- 
Inental diflereiu^es in the. role that it plays in the economy of the pro- 
vince. To these we vshall now turn in the next paragraph. 

16. From our point of view, the most important fact about paddy 
16 that it is primarily a consumption crop in Bengal. This is not to say 
that it is neither bought nor sold as a cash crop. We are aware of 
the important part it plays as a cash crop in a few districts of North 
and Central Bengal, and in almost all the districts of Western Bengal, 
where paddy is the only important crop that the agriculturists are in 
the hahii of growing. Unlike jute, however, the purchases and sales 
of paddy form a very small percentage of the harvest of the average 
cultivator. The saleable surplus of the average cultivator is almost 
negligible, so that the net addition of cash that it brings to his coffers 
is disproportionately small in comparison with the cash value of his 
total produce. Consequeuily, the dealings in the marketable surplus 
of paddy exert hardly as much influence on the monetary Iransactions 
of the cultivator as those in jute. Secondly, the exchanges in the 
marketable surplus of paddy takes place mostly within the province, so 
that, generally speaking, they register mere transfers of purchasing 
power from one part of Bengal to another. This is typified by the fagt 
that trade in paddy is overwhelmingly inter-dnstrict, whereas that in 
jute is almost wholly international. The predominant influence of jute 
arises from the fact that its sales do not merely effect an internal transfer 
of purchasing power but also augment the total volume of purchasing 
power available to the cultivators of Bengal. As we shall have occasion 
to examine the trade in paddy and rice in greater detail in a subsequent 
paragraph, no further comments on this aspect of the question are 
necessary ai this stage. It may have been inferred from what we have 
already observed that the paddy cultivation in this province belongs to 
an order of agricultural economy which is still predominantly of the 
subsistence variety and that the difference between paddy and jute 
arises, fundamentally, from this fact. 
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17. From Ihe above outstanding fact, one would infer that paddy 
cultivation, unlike that of jute, would not remain concentrated in a 
relatively few districts of Bengal, hut would extend all over it. The 
relevant figures support this infereme. The following table* will 
show the proportion of the acreage under paddy to the tolal net cropped 
area in a few representative districts; — 

Namo of district. Percentage of 

aroa \mdor rico ' 
to total 
not 

cropped 

area. 

Central Bengal — 

Nadia . . . . 92 >4 

Murshidabad . . 82 *3 

Jessoro . . . . . . 86 *7 

West Bengal — 

Birbhum . . . . . . , . 97 *3 

Bankura . . . . 94 *4 

Midnapore . . . . . . . . 94 *8 

Hooghly .. .. .. .. 96-1 

North Bengal 

Dinajpur 
Riingpur 
Bogra 
RajsluBkhi 

East Bongal — 

Dacca . . . . . . 74 *6 

Faridpur . . . . 84 *6 

Tippora .. .. .. .. 97 I 

Chittagong .. .. .. .. 97*1 

From thij perusal of the figures of all the districts, it appears that 
Darjeeling, llaiigpur and Hill Cliiftagong are the only districts in the 
province, where Ihe acreage under paddy coustiiuies less than 70 per 
cent, of the total net cropped area. 

18. As we have already indicated, most of the j)addy that is grown 
in the provinc^e is consumed internally. The great hulk of it is husked 
into rice in the villages by means of dhenhis (husking macdiincs). The 
great majority of the rural population feed on dhenli'lrusked rice. But 
in urban areas, industrial belts, and in the plantations and coalfielcls 
it is milted rice that is generally consumed, jtic.ci-milling industry 
is scattered all over the province, and the number of rice mills is 
by no. means small. The majority of the mills are, however, con- 
centrated in those districts, which normally possess a large* exportable 


80-5 

60-9 

96-3 

87-3 


•Compiled from the Season and Crop Report of tlio Presidency of Bengal (1936-37). 



surpJus of paddy. An enquiry into this subject by the Senior Marketing 
Officer, Government of Bengal, a few years ago disclosed that the mills 
were located as follows: — 


District. 




No. of “Big” 
Bice mills 
(in 1934.35). 

24‘Pargana8 




142 

Howrali 




12 

Miu'shidabad 




1 

Burdwan 




56 

Birbhuin 




53 

Bankura 




16 

Midnapore 




42 

Hooghly 




32 

Mymensingh 




1 

Bakarganj 




4 

Kajshahi 




2 

Dinajpur 




30 

Malda 




2 

Jalpaigut'i 




1 

Darjeeling 




5 

Bogra 




2 

Riingpur 



Total 

2 

402 


These figures take no accoimi of uuiiierous “smaller” milks, which are 
dislribiiied all over ibe province, and (‘onforni to the definition of 
'‘faciories" under tlie Indian Factories Act. It will be se(*n from the 
above list tliat 24-Pargaiias, ITowrah, the W(‘storn llengal districts of 
Birbhuni, Ihuikura, lUirdwan, Midnapore and Hooghly, and the great 
pad<ly>growing district of North Bengal, namely, Dinajpur account for 
nearly bb ])er cent, of the bigger mills in Bengal. It will })e interesting 
to remember tbis distrilmtion of the milling industry when we (‘ome to 
examine the [irohleius of prices. The markets served by these four 
principal centres of the milling industry arc by no means clearly 
demarcated.* Nevertheless, it is their geographical ])C)sitioii which 
primarily sets the direction of their trade, although other factors, like 
railway freights, are becoming more and more important during tlie 
period of low ijrices. 


Appendix 12 of “The Boport on the Marketing of Rice in Bengal*' by the Senior 
Marketing Officer, Bengal. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A DESCRIPTIVE ANALY8I8--THE TRADE IN PADDY AND 

RICE. 

19. In tliis chapter we propose to examine ihe trade in paddy and 
rice, both external and internal. As in the previous chapter, it would 
be convenient to examine the trade position of India as a whole Iwifore 
we proceed to consider the position of Benj^al. 

20. Prior to her separation from Burma, India tij^ured as one of 
the larf^est ex])orters of ri(ie in the w^orld’s market — the hii»;e exports 
from Burma beinf»* reckoned as part of India’s exports. This position 
has since been reversed. India proper is now revealed, as she always 
has been, as a larj>e imiKutino* country. The following table will show 
the imports during the last few years: — 


Imports of rice into the principal importing countries*. 

(Thousand tons.) 


Names of countries. 

. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

Japan 

1,035 

1,916 

1,725 

1,8.59 

1,712 

China 

1,248 

719 

1,070 

305 


Franco . . . . 

500 

633 

417 

813 

704 

IJnitetl Kingdom 

105 

128 

108 

111 

116 

Ceylon . . . . 

447 

485 

549 

528 

619 

flndiu . . . . 

1,877 

2,694 

1,391 

1,419 

1,198 


21. Il would appear fnmi tin* al)ove table that prior to 
India proper was the largest im])orter of rice in the world, and since 
this year she has heconie the second largest im])orter. Burmti aceoimted 
for the hulk of India’s imports, as the following tigures will show: — 


Year. 


1933- 34 

1934- 36 
1936-36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


Imports of 
rice from 
Burma. 

Tons. 


Porcontage 
of imports 
to total 
production 
in India. 


1.628.000 6-7 

1.978.000 7-66 

1.673.000 6-77 

1.634.000 66 

1.267.000 4-76 


The percentages in column 3 of the above table constitute a measure of 
India’s dependence on Burma for her food-supply. 


♦Compilod from “Groin Crops” — a Summary of Production and Trade published by the 
Imperial Economic Committee (1938-39). 

|The figures for India have been collected from the Review of Tratlo of India (1937-38), 
vide page 129. The figures of the Burmese imports given in paragraplt 21 are also from the 
same sourco, n'de page 23. The slight discrepancy l)etwoon the two sets of figures from 
1935-36 onwards seems to be one of those “freaks” of ofiicial statistics with which readers 
of official publications are more or less familiar. Our Secretary has tried in vain to re- 
ooncile the^ discrepancies. 










22. In the Export trade, India’s position has underj^one a corre- 
sponding change with the separation of Burma. From being one of tlie 
largest exporters of paddy and rice, she has now sunk to a comparatively 
minor position in the export list. 

Exports of rice from the principal exporting countries. 


(Thousand tons.) 



1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

Burma 

3,066 

3,422 

3,079 

2,877 

2,885 

♦India 

235 

241 

231 

220 

274 

Indo-China 

1,162 

1,356 

1,611 

1,642 

1,337 

Siam 

1,601 

1,816 

1,361 

1,390 

•• 

Korea 

1,016 

1,262 

1,147 

1,138 

1,005 

Formosa 

492 

658 

556 

673 

681 


23. The destination of Indian exports can be seen from the follow- 
ing table: — > 


Direction of Export Tradet. 


(Thousand tons.) 



1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

United Kingdom 

6 

8 

6 

Rest of Europe 

4 

10 

6 

Ceylon 

72 

84 

91 

Rest of Asia 

69 

69 

62 

South Africa 

19 

23 

23 

East Africa 

8 

6 

6 

Other countries 

22 

35 

33 


Total 


189 236 227 


The total volume of exports thus constituted, on an average, barely one 
per cent, of the total production in British India. The statistics of 


*The figureB for India includo land-frontier exports, and have been compiled from 
“Grain Crops,” cif. They compare as follows with the following table given in the Review 
of Trade for India (1937-38), which presumably taJces account of only sea-borne trade: — 





Tons. 

1933-34 



. .. 216,000 

1934-36 



204,000 

1935-36 



, .. 189,000 

1936-37 

. . 


236,000 

1937-38 



227,000 


fVide Review, of the Trade of India for 1937-38, page 130. 
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imports and exports exemplify once more the comparative unimportance 
of our foreign trade in paddy and rice. 

24. We shall now proceed to examine the trade jjosiiion of lleiigal. 
But before we do so, a caveat is necessary. In the otiidal trade returns, 
from which the statistics of imports and exports have been (collected, tlie 
countries of final consumption, in tlie case of imports, and countries of 
origin, in the case of exports are not shown. So, the inji)orts rec'cived 
into a provifKie do not necessarily indicate that they are. all meant for 
consumption within it; similarly the exports sent out from a province 
do not necessarily imply that they have all originated there. A large 
volume of entrepot trade is carried on in all maritime (‘ountrics. Bengal 
is no exception to this rule, although the nature of the trade in paddy 
and rice in Bengal greatly limits the scope of siudi trade. It will 
important to hear this warning in mind, when we proeeed to consider 
the economic implications of these trade statistics. 

There is another point in regard to these trade statistics about 
which we desire to put the average reader of our rei)ort on guard. In 
the following paragraphs, figures for imports and exports of paddy and 
rice, purporting to l>e correct to the nearest ton, have been compiled 
from various published and unpublished oificial returns. It will, 
however, be noticed that the tables contain no refereme to the large 
volume of trade by road and country-boats that must be going on 
between Bengal and her sister jnovinces every year. The omission is 
due simply to the fact that there is no agency for the collection of 
statistics relating to these particular forms of trade. To this extent, the 
statisics of imports and cx])orts are necessarily vitiat(‘d. Neverthe- 
less we hope that the figures that we have assembled from various 
sources will give a substantially accurate (quantitative impression of 
the volume and direction of our “foreign” trade, in paddy and rice. 

25. The following tables will show the imports of rice and paddy 
into Bengal not only from Burma and other foreign countries, inclinl- 
ing those across the land-frontier of India, but also from the other 
provinces of India: — • 

Imports of Rice into Bengal. 


(Tons.) 


Year. 

Foreign 

countries 

(sea- 

borne). 

Burma 

(poaBt- 

wise). 

Orissa 

(coast- 

wiso). 

other 

Indian 

poastal 

proviiM’PB 

(roast- 

wise). 

other 
Indian* 
inland 
provincPB 
by rail 
or river. 

Across 

the 

frontier 

(over- 

lamJ). 

Total. 

1931-32 . . 


31 1,202 

4,009 

4 

Not 

known. 

Not 

known. 


1932-33 . . 

16 

127,502 

4,288 

93 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1988-34 . . 

731 

472,030 

2,732 

67 

43,784 

164 

519,508 

1984-3r> . . 

10,084 

840,756 

1,469 

27 

49,768 

218 

002,352 

1935-30 . . 

195 

257,017 

1,756 

2 

75,000 

197 

334,257 

1936-37 . . 

23 

410,724 

1,891 

7 cwt. 

81.229 

54 

493,921 

1937-38 . . 

38 

145,185 

2,200 

7 

65,521 

23 

212,974 


*Owlag to the diBcontinuance of tlie raiJ and river-home trade BtatMicB from 1922-23 to 1032-33, the 
relevant figurea prior to 1038-34 are not available. 
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Imports of Paddy (rioe in the husk) into Bengal. 

(Tons.) 


Year. 

Foreign 

countries 

(eca- 

borue). 

Burma 

(coaet- 

WlflC). 

Oriiwa 

(coaet- 

wise). 

Other 

Indian 

cuttHtal 

provincee 

(coast- 

wise). 

Otlier 
Indian 
inland 
provincoB 
by rail 
or river. 

Actobs 

ti»e 

frontier 

(over- 

land). 

Total, 

1931-32 . . 


42,683 

3,037 


Not 

known. 

Not 

known. 


1032-38 . . 


1,003 

3,746 


Ditto ! 

Ditto 

.. 

1938-84 . . 


25,246 

4,420 


14,271 

257 

44,104 

1934-35 . . 

11,843 

66,476 

6,606 


28,383 

323 

113,580 

1935-36 . . 

10,010 

40,521 

20,318 


67,760 

343 

147,070 

1936-87 . . 

6,662 

26,086 

26,780 


65,545 

78 

115,151 

1037-38 . . 


4,386 

14,220 


20,000 

3 

47,627 


It will be seen from tlie above tables that normally, a[)art from lUirma, 
the imports of paddy and rice from other foreign countries are 
negligible. Between ]9d4-% and ]9‘lG-37, it was largely on accouiii of 
the natural (*ubjmitu‘s, such as the great earth([uake in Bihar, and crop 
failures in Bengal in 19^14-^5 and ihat (‘onsiderablo volumes 

of iniporls of ])addy and rice from foreign sources were received into 
tlie jirovincc. AViih the restoration of normal conditions, these foreign 
imports luive disappeared. For the same reasons, imports of holh 
paddy and rice from Burma increas(‘d during this period. Those have 
since come down to their normal pro])ortions. We may safely gemoralize 
that in normal years, the im]M»rts of rice come mostly from Burma and 
file inland ])rovinces of British India, w'heroas flic bulk of tlu^ imports 
of paddy comes from the inland provinces and Orissa. Among these 
inland ])rovinces, the shares of Assam and Bihar ar(‘ by far the largest. 
We may thus conclude that except for the rice imports from Buima, 
most of BengaFs import trade is with her neighbouring provinces, 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa. 

2G. We shall now turn to the exports of paddy and rice from 
Bengal. 

Exparts of Rice from Bengal. 

(Tons.) 


Year. 

Foreign 

countricB 

(sea- 

borne). 

Burma 

(coast- 

wise). 

Madras 

(coast- 

wise). 

Other 

Indian 

provinces 

(coust- 

wlse). 

Other* 
inland 
provinces 
(by rail 
or river). 

Frontier 

trade 

(over- 

land). 

Total. 

1031-32 . . 

120,178 

1,993 

7,052 

7,170 

Not 

known. 

Not 

known. 


1932-88 . . 

120,105 

2,685 


8,129 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1033-34 . . 

107,667 

1,455 

1,348 

8,789 

487,079 

13,445 

620,373 

1034-35 . . 

04,161 

1,194 

3,074 

8,194 

488,958 

12,713 

608,292 

1035-36 . . 

80,140 

1,037 

510 

8,381 

226,981 

9,766 

326,814 

1936-37 . . 

110,140 

997 

838 

8,719 

327,524 

8,391 

456,609 

1937-88 . . 

104,867 

1,018 

11,189 

10,836 

334,978 

9,046 

471,984 


* Owing to the dlHoontiiiuance of the rail and river-borne trade statistira from 1022-23 to 1932-33, the 
relevant j&giiree prior to 1933-34 are not available. 
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Exports of rice in the husk (paddy). 

(Tons.) 


Year. 

Forelfiu 

cfmntries 

(BC!a- 

boriie). 

■ 

Burma 

(coaHt- 

wiBe). 

Mudra.s 

(coaBi- 

wiae). 

Other 

Indian 

provincPB 

(roiMt- 

wise). 

Other 
inland 
pn)vIiipeB 
(by rail 
or river). 

Frontier 

trade 

(over- 

land). 

Total. 

193 J -32 .. 


1 






1932-33 . . 


348 

9 





1938-34 . . 

3 

99 



13,731 


13,833 

1934-35 . . 


1 



8,534 


8,732 

1935-36 . . 





9,685 


9,685 

1986-37 . . 

68 

100 

120 


12,780 


l.S,008 

1937-38 . . 



778 


10,309 


11,087 


•Dwing to th«* dwfiontinuaiico of thn rail and rivpr-bome trade 
relevant flgiireH prior to are not available. 


Btatlstica from to 1932-33, tlic 


It will from tJiese tables tliai H(‘u< 4 ‘ars exports of paddy are 

almost iiepliKible. Tlu^ fVw tbousarul Ions that are (‘Xporled to tlie 
‘‘iriJuml proviiiees", are moslly eoiisamed by Jliliar and Uiiif(‘d 
Provin(‘(‘s. Tlic exports of rice art* liowev(»r on a siibslantisil scale. 
Till* lort‘i^*-n demand darino* j)io last (|uin(niennium avera^‘(‘d alioiit 
1(10, (idd tons, and was sli^btly less tlian the average of (Ik* ])reviouB 
(|inmnienniiim. The dt'cline was tbe result of st‘V(*re competition from 
oilier ixporlino' (‘oiint ri(‘s, likt* Burma and lndo-(0iina. Tlie major 
poriioTi of tbe (‘\[)orts, was, how<‘V'(‘r, s<‘nt to tbe inland ])rovinces of 
India. Ifibai and rnit(*d Provine(‘S reei'ived tin* ]ar^»’(‘st share of these 
ex])orts. whib; Assam occupied a disiunt third place. It may he inlerest- 
ino- to note, parenthetically, that the exports of rice to Assam far exceed 
tin* im]»orts of paddy from her into Ih'ii^al. Tlie iollowin^- ty])i(;al 
tif^ain's for two years will show the din‘ction of these rail and river- 
borne exports to our principal customers, viz., liibar and Fniled 
Provinces ; — 



Paddy. 

Rico. 

Year. 

Pihar and 
Oriasa. 

LTnit-od 

Provinuos. 

Bihar and 
Orissa. 

L7nited 

Provinces. 

1933-34 

7,819 

6,530 

204,610 

228,996 

1934-36 

6,003 

2,306 

201,069 

182,811 


27. We shall now' proceed to collate these ^TmporP' and '‘export^' 
figures, so as to obtain a proper perspective of the ‘‘foreign trade” 
position of the province in regard to paddy and rice. 
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Trade Account with other Indian Provinces*. 

(Tons.) 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Rice. 

Faddy 
(converted 
into equi- 
valent rice 
weights). 

Total. 

Rice. 

Paddy, 
(converted 
into equi- 
valent rice 
weights). 

Total. 

1933-34 

46,583 

11,682 

1 

58,265 

497,816 

8,582 

506,398 

1934-35 

51,264 

21.806 

73,069 


5,334 

505,560 

1935-36 

76,848 

60,054 

137,902 

236,872 

6,053 

241,925 

1936-37 

83.120 

61,453 

134,573 

337.081 

8,063 

345.144 

1937-38 

1 67,728 

1 27,024 

94,752 

357,003 

6,929 

363,932 


*Ab complete figures for rail and river- borne trade with the other provinces are not 
available for 1 031-32 and 1 032-33, the statiHtics for these years are not considered. 


It will appear from this table that throughout this period, the province 
had a surplus export balance in her trading account with tlie other pro- 
vinces of India. As the following figures will show, tlie size of this 
balance has fallen in recent years. Nevertheless, it remains consider- 
ably large, and added to the net exjiorts of paddy and ri(‘e to countries 
outside India, assumes substantial proportions: — 


Export balance of the ‘^foreign trade” in paddy and rice in Bengal. 

(Tons.) 


Year. 

Export balance 
in the trading 
account with 
other Indian 
provinces. 

Export balance 
in tlte trading 
account with 
foreign 
countries. 

Total export 
balance. 


1 

2 

3 

1933-34 

448,133 

106,928 

555,061 

1934-35 

432,491 

76,789 

509,480 

1935-36 

105,023 

73,683 

178,706 

1936-37 

210,571 

105,997 

316,568 

1937-38 

269,183 

104,829 

374,012 


N,B , — All paddy figures have been converted into their equivalent weights of rice. 
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If we (leduet from tlie figures iu c-oluiiin 3, the net imports of paddy and 
rice from Burma, we get figures for the net export balance of the pro- 
vince in her trading account with all other countries: — 


(Tons.) 


Year. 

Total 

export 

balance. 

Net imports 
from 
Burma. 

Total net 
export 
balance. 

1933-34 



655,061 

486,293 

4 68,768 

1934-35 



509,480 

881,110 

- 371,630 

1935-36 



178,706 

281,:i06 

-102,600 

1936-37 



316,568 

426,969 

-110,401 

1937-38 



374,012 

1 

1 

147,908 

+226,104 


N.B . — All paddy figures have been converted into their equivalent weights of rice. 


28. From the above summary of trade returns, we arrive at the 
follow’ing general coiudusions : — 


(i) The total (‘xports of i)addy and rice from Bengal to foreign 
countries as well as other Indian provinces during the last 
few years were as follows: — 

Tons. 


im-34 

1934-35 

1936-36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


629,019 

613,750 

332,867 

464,777 

478,863 


They constituted no more than 4 
of her annual production. 


5 per cent, to 7 *5 per cent. 


(ti) Her exports to countries outside India (excluding Burma) 
during this period amounled to as much as 35 per cent, to 
50 per cent, of the total export trade in rice of India proper. 
She is, therefore, the largest exporter of these commoditi(‘8 
among the provinces of India. The following table will show 
the percentage variations in successive years : — 


Year. 

1 

Total 
exports of 
India 
(000 tons). 

2 

Exports from 
Bengal to 
foreign 
countries 
(000 tons). 

3 

Percentage 
of column 3 
to column 2. 

4 

1933-34 



235 

108 

45-95 

1934-35 

, , 


241 

94 

39 

1935-36 



231 

80 

34 -6 

1936-37 



220 

no 

60 

1937-38 

•• 

• • 

274 

105 

38 -3 
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iiii) Her iniportfi of paddy and rice from Burma during*: tliis period 
amounted to varyiiif? proportions of lier total annual pro- 
duction, as tlie following tif^un's will show: — 


Year. 

] 

Aiunitil 
prod lift ion 
of rioo in 
Bengal. 

(Lak)jH of 
tons.) 

2 

Imports of 
rico and 
paddy from 
Burma. 

(000 tons.) 

3 

Percentage 
of column 3 
to column 2. 

4 

jtm.34 

86-80 

487 

5-6 

1034-35 

82-73 

883 

10-7 

1035-36 

72 -08 

283 

3-9 

1036-37 

08 05 

425 

4-3 

1037-38 

90 -34 

148 

1 *6 


(/r) The imporls of ri(‘.e into Bengal from Burma constituted vary- 
ing percentages of the total imports of rice from Burma to 
India as a whole during this period. The following table 
will show the perceniage variations in different years: — 


Year. 

1 

Total 
imports of 
rice from 

I Burma into 

1 India. 

(Lakhs of 
tons.) 

2 

Imports of 
rioo from 
Burma into 
Bengal. 

(000 tons). 

1 

1 3 

P»>rcentage 
of (Column 3 
to column 2. 

i 

4 

1933-34 

18-77 

472 

26-1 

1934-35 

25 -04 

841 

32-4 

1935-36 

13-91 

257 

18-5 

1936-37 

14-19 

411 

29 

1937-38 

11-98 

145 

12 


Tile above facts indicate the comparative unimportance of our foreign 
trade in paddy and rice. As we pointed out before, unlike jute, the 
part played by paddy and rice in the domestic trade of the province 
was far more important than its role in her foreign trade. To the 
general features of this domestic trade, we shall now turn in the follow- 
ing iiaragraph. 

One serious handicap to a detailed discussion of the domestic 
trade in Bengal is the absence of statistics of movements of paddy and 
rice from one district to another. Our statistical deficiency in this 
respect is so complete that, in course of our tours in several districts, 
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we were iiuable to obtain any reliable infornialiori, either from district 
officials or from r(‘preserita1ive non-otfieial sources, as io the primary 
fact whether these districts were on lialance imporlin**- or exporiiiif? 
areas. In many (‘ases the estimates w(' received from different sources 
were mutually contradictory. In a snbsei|uent chapter we liave con- 
sidennl the possibility of removing? this j^ap in our statistical e(iui])ment. 
In the ahrsetice of more dependable statistics we have h(‘eu for(‘ed to 
base our findings oji such materials as we (‘ould <»:atber on ibis subject, 
in course of our mofussil tours. We elaiin no statistical accuracy for 
the following' classification, tor it is based almost eniindy on the 
individual estimates of different classes of people in the miifassal. 
Neverthelevss W(^ hope that it will broadly s(‘rve its ])urpose of indicalinpf 
the principal directions in which our domestii* trade in paddy and rice 
flows at present. 


Surplus districts. 

Solf-RUpporting ilistricts. 

Deficit districts. 

(A) 

(B) 

(0) 

Diittagoiig. 


Noakhali. 

Bakarganj. 


Tippera. 

Dniajpur, 


Farid pur. 

Malrla. 


Dacca. 

24-PargaiiaR (excluding 
Calcutta). 

iluugporo. 

Mynneusingli. 

Birbhum. 

Bogra. 

•Talpaiguri. 

Mitliiapore. 

Mursliidabad. 

PabjiR. 

Bill’d wail . 

JesRore. 

Riijshalii. 


Bar.kura, 

Nadia. 

Kliulna. 

H owrah. 

Hooghly. 


30. We do not think it is necessary for us to i^uard af»:ainst the facile 
assumption that the actual movements of ])addy and rice are all from 
the deficit to the surplus districts. A variety of circumstances, fhe- 
chief of which are tin* costs and facilities of inter-district transport, 
account for a larpe amount of cross-movements, into the details of which 
we need not enter. Jn Appendix III, we have endeavoured to show the 
main currents and (‘.ross-currents of fhe domestic trade in ])addy and 
rice, in a map of Benp*al specially prepared for this puqiose. At this 
staj^e, we merely desire t(» draw^ attention to the importance of thovse 
internal movements on the establish men! of price-parities in the 
regionally distinct paddy and rice markets of tlie province. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FORMULATION OF A PRICE-POLICY. 


31. The descriptive survey of the two preceding*: chapters was 
intended to be a prelude to the examination of price-policies, to which 
we now turn in this chapter. In course of our investigations into this 
problem, we have been impressed by the preliminary need for the definite 
formulation of an adequate price-policy for the subject matter of our 
enquiry — the principal food crop of this province. Different opinions 
were expressed on this subject oy the representatives of the different 
interests we examined in the mufassal, but we were unable to discern 
in any of them a precise appreciation of the issues involved in the 
acceptance of different price-policies. Too often the opinion that we 
received in the mufassal was of the following amorphous kind — -“The 
present price for paddy and rice is too low, but a higher price might 
be injurious to Ihe poorer section of the cultivators, who do not grow 
sufiicient food to last them throughout the year. The best thing to do 
would be to raise the price of jute; in that case the price of paddy would 
automatically rise.’’ It is the object of this paragraph to examine the 
main strands of thought underlying the above passage, and to separate 
and clarify the issues involved in the adoption of alternative price- 
policies. Ilut before we proceed to do so, it would be useful to examine 
the movements of prices during the last thirty years. 

32. The following table shows the average annual price of common 
rice in Bengal per maund of 82*28 lbs.* 


Year. 

Price. 

Year. 

Price. 


Bs. a. 


Hs. a. 

1901 

3 11 

1921*22 

6 0 

1902 

3 6 

1922*23 

6 8 

1903 

3 1 

1923*34 

6 8 

1904 

2 15 

1924*25 

6 7 

1905 

3 4 

1926*26 

7 0 

1906 

4 12 

1926*27 

7 3 

1907 

6 7 

1927*28 

7 8 

1908 

6 8 

1928*29 

6 10 

1909 

4 10 

1929*30 

6 0 

1910 

3 10 

1030-31 

6 0 

1911 

3 12 

1931*32 

4 1 

1912 

4 3 

1932*33 

3 5 

1913 

5 5 

1933*34 

2 10 

1914 

6 10 

1934*35 

3 0 

1915 

5 13 

1935*36 

3 4 

1916 

6 7 

1936-37 

3 8 

1917 

4 11 

1937*38 

3 10 

1918 

4 3 



1919 

7 6 



1920 

7 4 




33. It will appear from this table that broadly speaking, three 
-distinct trends in the price movements are visible during this period. 


^The iigurep from 1901 to 1920 have lioen oollecto'l from a detailed chart compiled by 
S. A. Latif in hie Economic Aspects of the J?«ce Export Trade of Jndta, page 45. The iiguies 
from 1921*22 to 1937*38 are the liarvest prices of winter rice (cleaned) compiled from the 
: Statistical AbstraetB for India. 
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The first decade of the century registered a very slow but steady rise in 
the i)ri(;e| — a rise wlii(;h was maintained, at a fairly even pa(;e, right up 
to the middle of the (rreot War. Tliis is not to say that tliere were no 
ups and downs in individual years— tlie detailed price history of this 
period, however, shows tliai these mostly cancelled each other and only 
a slight upward trend was maintained. From this point price begali 
to increase rapidly, reaching the high figure of Ks. 7-4 in 1920, the 
peak year of the post-war room. Tlie price-levt^l fell slightly again 
after 1920, but the rapid upward trend was fully maintained right up 
to the beginning of the gremt depression. It will be interesting to note 
that the average price during this period was higher than the average 
of the first period by over 50 per cent. The third phase is covered by 
the post-depression years. The bottom of the depression appears to have 
been reached in 1932-38, when the average harvest price of wdnter rice 
(cleaned) fell to Ks. 2-12 per standard maund compared with the 
predepression figure of Ks. 6-10 in 1928-29. There was a steady 
recovery in prices from 1933-34 up to 1936-37. The onset of the trade 
recession about the middle of 1937 depressed prices again a little in 
1937-38, but the close of the following year again saw an upward trend 
whi(h has been w’ell maintained up till now. 

34. The following index numbers of wholesale prices will show the 
pri(;e changes since 1929-30 of rice compared with those of other agri- 
cultural commodities and of *‘all commodities.” 


(Base 1914=100) 


Year. 

Ballam 
rice 
No. 1. 

Table 

rice. 

OereolB. 

Pulses. 

Raw 

jute. 

Raw 

cotton. 

All com- 
modities. 

1028 . . 

141 

136 

■i 

167 

100 

167 

146 

1920 .. 

114 

126 


162 

95 

146 

141 

1930 . . 

106 

111 


119 

63 

91 

116 

1931 . . 

71 

92 


89 

49 

83 

96 

1932 . . 

68 

69 

68 

92 

46 

92 

91 

1933 .. 

67 

74 

66 

84 

41 

80 

87 

1034 . . 

63 

63 

69 

84 

30 

73 

89 

1935 . . 

62 

77 

75 

86 

60 

78 

91 

1936 . . 

71 

91 

79 

77 

50 

89 

91 

1937 . . 

67 

71 

77 

89 

66 

89 

92 

1938 . . 

69 

69 

72 

88 

48 

67 

95 


It will he seen from this table that throughout this period the ])riee 
of Ballam No. 1, which may be taken to represent the commoner 
variety of rice, was consistently helow' the prices of other food-grains, 
and also of all other agricultural commodities exi;ept raw jute. By 
the end of 1938, the price of Ballam had fallen 26 points below tlie 
pri(!e-level of “all commodities”, which was equivalent to a relative 
fall of nearly 16 per cent. As we shall endeavour to show^ presently, 
it is this disproportionate fall that constitutes the crux of problem of 
paddy and rice prices. 

3 
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35. Into the causes of this fall in price, we need not enter at 
leng^th in this context. They are more or less familiar to all students 
of current economic history, and no useful purpose will het served by 
our {^oing over the same f^round a^ain. We would only point out that 
the disparity between the price-falls of rice and of ‘‘all commodities’^, 
to which we have already adverted, indicate the existence of some 
special fa«?tors, whi<ih have kept the prices lower than those of “all 
commodities"’. It is true that a characteristic feature of the last 
depression was that prices of ap^ricultural stax>les lagged far behind 
those of fully or partly manufactured cointnodities. A part of this 
disparity between rice prices and the prices of “all commodities” may 
be due to this cause, but the rest is undoubtedly due to factors which 
specially affect the conditions of demand and supply of this food crop. 
This is conclusively proved by the relative disparity between the 
prices of rice and those of other food-grains and agricultural crops as 
shown in the table inserted in the previous paragraph. To a detailed 
discussion of these special factors, we shall proceed in the following 
chapter. 


36. Having examined the price trends during the last few years, 
we now proceed to examine the price-policy that would be appropriate 
to a food-croj) like rice. We need hardly stress the fact that, in this 
respect, rice stands on an entirely different footing from jute. In the 
latter case, the formulation of a price-policy does not present any 
conundrums : the difficulties arise only in the ai)plication of the policy. 
In the case of rice, however, we are far from sure as to our objec- 
tives. We do not know whether the aim of otir policy should be to 
attain as high a pri(‘e-level as cun be ecouomicully reached. Nor (un 
we assert with confidence that the policy that we choose should hold 
good in bad as well as good times, e.g,, even if we deedde upon a 
high j)rice for ri(u as the right i)olicv in normal time we cannot, 
with equal assurance, claim that it will be the right policy in times of 
scarcity or distnjss. These difficulties in the formulation of a price- 
poJicy for rice arise from the fact that, unlike jute, rice is both a cash 
and a consumption crop. It is the principal cash crop of the whole 
of Western IJeiigal, and of those areas of Northern, Central and 
Eastern Bengal which are predominantly paddy-growing. And, as 
is well known, it is the principal food of tlie vast majority of the 
population of Bengal. It is this dual character of this crop that is at 
the root of the diffi(*ulties in the formulation of an adequate and com- 
prehensive' iJrice-jxilicy for rice. The best method of approach seems 
to us to examine separately the effects of varying price-policies on 
the different interests involved, and then to select that policy, which 
offers the maximum of advantage to all these interests. For the reasons 
whi(^h we have already mentioned, it will be also necessary to distin- 
guish between normal and abnormal conditions. 

37. First, we shall examine the effects of a higher price for rice 
on the growers of the crop, using this phrase in its broadest possible 
connotation. The effects on two categories of growers, viz., (i) those 
that grow just enough for their annual consumption and do not sell 
or buy any paddy, and (ii) those that have a surplus of the crop over 
their annual consumption are absolutely unambiguous. In the former 
case, price is a matter of indifference; and in the latter case, the higher 
is the price the greater is the benefit accruing to the growers. At one 
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stance of our enquiry, we 1rie<l to estimate, quantilaiively, the percen- 
tage which these two categories of growers constituted of the total 
number of paddy-growers in Bengal. This could be done only by an 
elaborate indirect nietbod. TJnforunately, we discovered, inncli to our 
disappointment, that no comprehensive and reliable statistics of the 
distribution of cultivated land under i)addy, similar to those relating 
to the holdings of landed property in some other Kurojiea?! (countries, 
existed in this Province*. Any dependable <iuantitative estimate was, 
therefore, summarily ruled out of consideration. Nevertheless, from 
the testimony of the large number of mufassal witnesses who appeared 
before us, as well as from the results of son\e speeial eiiciuiries carried 
out into this subject in this province, we conclude tliat the percentage 
of paddy-growers belonging t(» these two categories is extremely small. 
The great majority of the paddy-growers hav(‘ neither a sah^able surplus 
nor sufficient food to last them throughout the year. It is this third 
class that forms the bulk of the agriculturists of this province. 

38. {iii) The effects of higher prices on these classes of ])eople are 
more difficult to trace. Although they do not grow sufficient food for 
their annual consumption, they are obliged to sell part of their produce 
from time to time, during the first few mouths after the harvest to 
meet their pressing monetary obligations. The rest of their produce 
they use for their own consumption and seed-requirements. The 
output of paddy by the growers of this category may, therefore, be 
divided for the purposes of our present argument into two moieties — 
(1) the i)orti(m that must be and is sold for cash, and (2) the portion 
that is (‘onsumed by the growers themselves. It is only on the former 
portion that the growers gain by a rise in price. In so far as the 
monetary obligalions of ihe growers are of a definilely limited 
character, e.g., liquidation of cash obligations like rent, service of 
their debt, and cash payment for other necessaries of life, a rise in 
the price of paddy will increase their consumable surplus. Whether 
this increased surplus is actually consumed «)r goes to reduc‘.e the 
volumes of purchases that the growers of this class must necessarily 
make towards the end of the crop-year, the rise in the price of paddy 
will benefit them to the extent of their saleable surplus. Against this 
advantage must however be set the higher price that they will be 


♦We are constrained to note that the data on this very important subject still 
remain pitifully inadequate. The study of this question of the distribution of landed 
property is bound to become increasingly important in the near future. In order that 
this study may be conducted in an atmosphere, vitiated by passion or prejudice, we con- 
sider that the subject should be carefully investigated on the basis of a sufiiciont number 
of random sample surveys, undertaken in regions of homogeneously dense population. 
Such figures as exist at firesont are illustrative rather than reproseutative. For example 
from tlio Settlement Report of Palma, we find that the percentage of the f>opulation 
belonging to 12 moiizas possessing lands of not more than 3 acres — ^which may be taken 
as the average mthmsimce holding in the alluvial and more fertile parts of Rengal — was 
as follows : — 


Per cent. 


(i) Families holding land under one acre . . . . 39 

(m) Families holding land between one and two acres . . 19*8 

(iti) Families holding land between 2 and 3 acres . . 12 

But obviously this classification is not representative of the wliole of the district — much 
less of the provhice as a whole. 
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called upon to pay for their purchases of paddy towards the end of 
the crop-year. Whether the gains on the saleable surplus will balance 
the losses on^ the purchases will depend upon the following factors : — 

(«) the total quantity of paddy ])roduced by each individual 
gro’wer, 

(ri) the volume of his monetary obligation, and 

(//V) tbe extent of the rise in price. 

Broadly speaking, it might be stated that, if over the crop-year as 
ar whole, the growers belonging to this (‘ategory have to buy less than 
they have 1o sell they will profit by a rise in the price; otherwise they 
will lose, 

39. From the evidence that we received in the mofussil it appeared 
that the great majority of the paddy-growers exhausted their supply 
of the food-(Top by the end of Baiaalxh and had to depend on pur- 
.chases or borrowings for the rest of the year. If this is so, a rise in 
the price of paddy, far from being a blessing, may well become a posi- 
tive evil to them. This con(du8ion will, how^ever, be substantially 
modified hy flic fact that cash purchases of paddy by the growers of 
this crop in order to meet the deficit of their annual requirements have 
become increasingly uncommon. Paddy loans rather than cash pur- 
^diases are the method by which they adjust the gap between their 
actual consumption and their consumable surplus. Except in a few 
jute-growung areas, we were told that this was now the common prac- 
tice in the country-side. It is a well-known feature of all loans in 
kind that their terms respond very little to changes in the price of the 
commodity in which loans are made or recovered. Consequently, the 
price of paddy does not directly influence the terms on which paddy 
loans are contracted. The eviden(*.e that we recorded in all parts of 
the province confirmed this finding. We are therefore inclined to 
think that the benefit which the paddy-growers may obtain on their 
fiales of paddy, from a rise in its price, may not be substantially 
.offset by their having to make purchases at this higher rate. We may 
conclude that in so far as the paddy-growlers belonging to this category 
meet the deficit of their annual re<iuirements by loans of paddy instead 
of cash pundiases of tlie crop, an increase in its price will, on Imlance, 
be advantageous to them. 

40. We shall now to examine the effects of a rise in the 

price of jjaddy on the other interests concerned. These may be roughly 
j^rouped under the following heads: — 

(/) Tiandli^ss labourers, other than hargadars or adhiar^, 

{ii) other wage-earnei^ in the villages, 

{in) factory workers, 
i^iv) artisans, 

{v) professional men, and 
(r?) earners of fixed income. 

This grouping does not correspond to the categories mentioned in the 
statement of occupational distribution of population contained in the 
Census reports. Nevertheless, a cursory examination of the relevant 
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statements* in the Census Report for Bengal and Sikkim will show the 
quantitative importance of these classes of population. Roughly 
speaking, the population under these groups are covered by sub-clauses 
II to XII of the Census^ Report, and account for as nundi as 80 per 
cent, of the total population of the province. It has not been jmssiblt* 
for us to ascertain the pc^rc'entage of rice-cating population under the 
above heads, but we may proceed on the assumption that the percen- 
tage is the same in this group as in the total ])opulation of BenguL 
The classes of peoyde included in these groups are mostly buyers of rice, 
and are adversely affected by any rise in its price. In this respijct 
their intercjsts are in the opposite direction to those of the paddy- 
growers. 

41. It was contended by some witnesses, who appeariMl htdore us 
that a rise in the i)rice of rice need not adversely affect even these. 
groui)s of people who had to buy tlieir reciuinunents of tin* cereal. In 
particular, it was argued that the rise in the pii(M* of yiaddy wo\ild 
lead to a rise in the wage rates of the first three groups of W(u*kers, and 
that the artisans would also put up the ])ri(‘,es of their wares. It was 
admitted that the professional men might siiffer in th(* short period; 
hut, it was contetnled that in the long run, their eariiings wt*re also 
hound to increasi*. The general im])rovement in the economic position 
of agriculturists, which a. rise in the price of paddy would induce, so 
the argument ran, could not hut lead to an increased demand for pro- 
iessional s(*rvices. A<‘.<'ordingly, it was contended that it was only the 
])eople, with fixed incomes, that would lose by a ymlicy of higher prices 
for rice. 

42. This argument sounds yilaiisible but is not altogether valid. 
Apart from the people with fixed incomes — a large cdass eousisting 
mostly of low-paid lower middle class people — no i|uick adjustment of 
earnings to the increased cost of living can be expected in the (^ase of 
the peo])le falling under the other groups. As is well-known, there ia 
always a time-lag between higher prices, and consequent higher earn- 
ings. In the <‘ase of industrial workers, except wl»ere wages are 
regulated with reference to an approved cost-of-living index, this time- 
lag may be the source of much industrial hitierness and wrangling. 
And even if industrial wages were regulated by a cost-of-living index, 
there is no guarantee that the actual rise would he proportionate to the 
increase in rice prices. We point this out only to show that the pro- 
cess of adjustment would he far from smooth or automatic, as some of 
the champions of a higher price seemed to think, and in many cases 
would not be completed till a number of years had elapsed. 

43. These considerations emphasise the need for caution and mode- 
ration. While we agree that a rise in the price of paddj’ will prob- 
ably benefit the majority of the paddy-growers of this proviru^e, we 
must also register our warning against the dangers of a too rapid and 
excessive rise. Although the other interests are numerically in a 
minority, they form a large percentage of our total ])opulation and cons- 
titute the whole of the man-power behind the other forms of economic 
activity in our province. In the interest of the ordered development of 
all the various aspects of our economic life we must so adjust the 
price-policy in regard to our prirndpal food-crop as io bring it into 
harmony with the diverse claims of our pcqmlation. There is another 

*Vide Census Report for Bengal and Sikkim, Volume 5, Part I, Statement VIII — S 
and Statement VIII — 4, pages 261-63. 
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consideration which reinforces this plea for such an equitable price- 
policy. In an earlier paraprraph, we indicated that, in the case of a 
food crox) like rice, our price-policy should take due note of times of 
scarcity and distress. A policy designed to raise the price of rice to a 
very high level might succeed with jerks and jolts, in normal times, but 
w^as hound to collapse in a period of abnormal distress or scarcity. In 
Jiengal, where our national economy seems to be poised 

belween the rival danger of floods and droughts, the importance of 
this argument cannot he overemphasised. Our price-policy should, 
therefore, be so designed as to ensure a reasonable return to the growers 
of paddy, without making the consequential adjustments with the 
interests of non-growers too difficult or eomi)lieated to effect, and 
should be so exe(;uted as to adajit it to the requirements of abnormal 
years. In practie.e, this policy would he substantially aehieved if we 
can ensure an adequate supply of the food crop at a price slightly 
af>ove the rate which now prevails. (At present the provincial average 
may he said to vary between Us. 1-12 and Us. 2 x)er piicca maund.) In 
our judgment, this price-level will he substantially reached if the price 
of rice <*aTi he raised to the jirice-parity of other agricultural (‘.ommodi- 
ties. In an earlier paragraph Ave endeavoured to show that the ]3rice 
index for rice was not only several points below the parity-index for 
“all commodities^’ whatever might be the base j^ear we chose, hut also 
considerably below the price-parities of other agricultural commodities, 
with the excejition of raw jute. 

44. We believe the formulation of a policy on the above lines 
will be a suflicieni guide to the adoption of necessary measures to 
imiilement it. We do not therefore consider it nec-essary to indicate 
more prcMUsely the level of ])rices which, in our opinion, it should he 
the objective of sfatt* policy ^o achieve. Besides there is a real risk 
that any figure that we might mention in this connection would not he 
representative of the province as a whole, and might err on the side 
of excess or defect. For, while we are agreed that a ])ricc slightly 
higher than the x)revailing rate would be conducive to the interests of 
j>addy-growers as a whole, and, therefore, of the majority of the popu- 
lation of this ];)roviTice, we are unable, in tlie present state of our 
knowledge, to estimate more accurately the price-level that would 
answer to the jxdicy that we have advocated. The ga^) in oTir know- 
ledge is due to the absence of reliable dala as to the costs of cultivation 
of paddy. In course of our tours in the motiissil, we c.ollected a lot of 
materials la^ariiig on this subject. Witness after witness gave us their 
estimate's of the cost of emltivation. We cite below some typical 
figures : — 

District. 

Bogra 


Hilli 

Diiiajpur 

Uungpore 

Barisal 


Average cost of cultivation. Average yield per bigha. 

Ko. 1 to Re. 1-4 per maund 4 mauiids to 8 maunds. 

(60 tolas). (The cost was 
lower iu the Eastern or puli 
area than in the Western 
or Ichiar area.) 

. . Rs. 6-8 per bigha 
. . Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per bigha 
. . Rp. 0 per biglia 

. . Rs. 8-8 per bigha 


■{ 


41 maunds. 

6 inaiuids. 

6 maunds. 

5 maunds of aman. 

3 maunds of aus. 
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District. 

Average cost of cultivation. 

Average yield per big] 

Dacca 

. . Ks. 8 per bigha 

(> to Gl maunds. 

Sirajgarij 

. . Ibj. 8-8 per biglia 

5 io G maunds. 

Mymonsingli 

. . Ks. 8 per biglia . . j 

15 to 4 inHiiiids of aus. 

[g to 7 inaundH of umau* 

Kishoreganj 

. . ]\H. 5 to Ks. 6 per bigha . . ^ 

p 4 maunds of aus. 

[ 8 maunds of aman. 

Comilla 

. . Rs. 8 to Rs. 9 per bigha 

5 to 7 imiunds. 

Jessoie 

. . Re. 1-8 per mauiid 

G maunds. 

Nadia 

. . Rs. 9 to Rfl. 10 per bigha . . 

5 to G maunds. 

Baiikura 

. . Rs. 8 to Rs. 9 per bigha 

G to 8 maunds. 

Midnaporc 

. . Kb. 8 per bigha 

6 to 7 maunds. 

Burdwan 

.. Ks. 11 per bigha 

6 maunds. 

Birbliiun 

. . Rs. 7 to l(s. 8 per biglia 

8 maunds. 


We need hnrcll) explain ihal ihese figures arc Iwised on estiinales by 
different classes ol jieojde, including officials who appeared before us. 
We had no ojijiorl unity of testing the figures, and we claim no scientific 
validity for them M'hatsoever. We cite them merely to show how costs 
vary not only from district to district but also within a district itself. 
It will also be noticed that costs vary also with the nature of the jiaddy 
grown, and with the svsteni of cropping ])ractised in jiarticular areas. 
Even when othi'r things are equal, computational difficulties may well 
lead to Iwm fide dift'erences in estimates of c.osts, unless one uniform 
basis of calculation is adojited. These difficulties will show why we 
have boon unable to lay down a parthmlar level of ]>rice as the normal, 
which it should be the objective of State iwlicy to attain. Nevertheless, 
we desire to place on record tJie opinion on this subject of a large 
number of coraiietent witnes-ses in the mofussil, who api^arwl before 
UB. They stated that if the ])rice of common paddy could lie increased 
to about Ils. 2-8 per standard maund most of the ills from which the 
paddy-growers of llengal suffer at present would disai)pear. For 
reasons already recorded, we are unable to prescribe any particular rate 
for the Province as a whole. But it is our hope that the mea.sure8 
which we have projwsed in the following chajitcrs would go far to 
secure a substantial rise in the price of paddy. 



CHAPTER V. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE PRICE OF PADDY AND RICE. 


( 1 ) 

45. Having laid down tho objectives of our price-policy, we pro- 
pose, ill this chapter, to examine the principal factors w'hich have kept 
Iho pri(*6 of paddy and l ice below the price-parities of “all commodities”. 
For, it is round this deviation of paddy ]>ri(*os from the pric^e-parities 
of “all commodities” that the problems of our present eiujuiry centre. 
In so far as paddy prices have merely followed the (course of the general 
price-lev(d, no special problems with regard to paddy and rice arise. 
It is only the dis]>arily between the prices of paddy and those of “all 
commodities’’ that conslitufes the special problem committed lo ns for 
investigation. The relative disprojKirtionate fall in the price of rice can 
b(i due either (/) to a deterioration in the stalistical ])osition with regard 
to supply and (lemaiid, or (//) to the si>e(!ial imperfections of the paddy 
market, which arise not only from fricdional causes such as impede the 
operation of (;omi>etitive processes, but also from the unequal bargain- 
ing strength of jiaddy-growcrs on the one hand, and the buyers of 
imddy on the other. In this chapter, we shall examine the statistical 
position with regard to demand and supjdy. 

46. It follows from the general principles underlying the pricing 
processes in a competitive system, that the fall in the price of i>addy 
could be due to one or other of the following reasons : — 

(i) a decrease in demand, domestic or foreign; in other words a 
decrease in domestic consumption or in exports; 

(it) an increase in supply, domestic or foreign; in other words, an 
increase in domestic production or in imports. 


47. As regards domestic consumption, the only formula that can be 
legitimately used to measure it is as follows : — 

P-fd— E). 

where P=the total volume of (domestic) Production. 

I—the total volume of imports, i.e., from other provinces as well as 
foreign countries. 

E=:the total volume of exports, i.e., exports to other countries as well 
as to foreign countries. 

According to this formula, the variations in the domestic consumption 
can thus be measured by charges in the volume of total production. 



and the net difference (+or--) between total imports and total exports, 
available for consumption within a particular year. In paragrapn 13, 
we have recorded the anual production of rice in Bengal over the last 
decade. We regret, however, that ihe relevant trade statistics are not 
available in a compleie form prior to 19*33-34. We were informed by 
the Departineni of (Commercial Intelligence and Statisiicjs Uiat rail — and 
river-borne trade statistics hciween 1920-21 and 1932-33 had been 
discontinued. So, it was not possible for us to esiimato ihe consump- 
tion figures prior to 1933-34. (/) The net export figures siiu^e 1933-34 

have l>een calculated in paragraph 27 of our re}X)rt. Taking the 
l>r()duction and nel ex])ort figures together, we find tlml siiii-e li)33-34, 
the available statistics show a slight increase rather than a fall in the 
domestic coiisumidion, excu'pt in the year 1930-315, which was a year 
of acute distiess and large-scale failure of crops all over Ontral and 
Western Bengal. We, theiefore, conclude that the total volume of 
domestic consumption has not fallen in recent years, and so cannot be 
cited as a factor thal has (contributed to the fall in the price of 


48. In this c()nne(*tion, we may conveniently dispose of a simrioiis 
form of argument bearing on Ibis subject. It is sonu^imes contended 
that the demand for rice is much in excess of the annual produc- 
tion of the crop, and warrants a much higher price than wluit. prevails 
at present. The Bengal National Chamber of (Commerce in a memo- 
randum addressed to the (lovernment of Bengal took ui> this lino of 
argument, and after an elaborate calculation aiTived at the conclusion 
that the total requirements of rice in Bengal were in ihe neighbour- 
hood of 10-4 million tons, and was nearly 145 million tons in excess 
of the average annual production during the quinquennium 1932-33 to 
1936-37. We have carefully gone through the calculations of the 
Bengal National Chamber, and the arguments based on them. Import- 
ant as are the considerations urged by the Chamber, we are unable to 
see their relevance to the analysis of the present chapter. The calcula- 
tions are based entirely on hyiKithetical consumption standards which 
may or may not prevail in real life. What w^e are concerned with, in 
this (Context, is not the food requirements of this Province, but the 
effective demand for the food crop by its rice-eating population. The 
former is a problem of nutrition, which raises far-reaching issues of 
national well-being; the latter is a severely limited problem of 
economics, in which w’e are interested at the moment. The trend of 
reasoning followed by the Bengal National Chamber of (lominerce does 
not, therefore, assist us in arriving at a summary soluticni of our 
problem. We must continue to follow the lines of analysivS already 
laid down by us. 


49. Having examined the position in regard to domestic*, demand, 
we can now proceed to enijuire whether there has been any changes in 
the volume of the external demand for rice. The external demand 
arises from (i) foreign exports, (//) coastwise exports, ami (///) exports 
to other Provim^es and areas within India. The following table will 
show the extent of the variations in exports of rice in successive years. 
The exports of paddy throughout this period were small and may be 
left out of consideration. 
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Exports of rioe to foreign oountries. 


Years. 


1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

It will be seen from Ihijs table that from the middle of the twenties, 
til® exports have been steadily declining, reaching their lowest 

point in 1935-3(). In a ]>eriod of general depression, characterised by a 
inecipitate fall in prices, the decline of foreign demand to the extent 
of 27 per cent, over the avtnage annual figures of the pre-depression 
quinqueimixim was bound to act as a heavy drag on prices. In difi'erent 
circumstances, this decline might not have affected prices to the same 
extent. The price-history of the post-war quinquennium l!>19-20 to 
1923-24 illustrates this ])oiiit. Although in the first three years of this 
quinquennium the foreign ex^xn-ts were very small — due largely to the 
after-war measures of restriction on foreign exj)orts and on inter-pro- 
vifuaal movements of food grains — tlie price of rice romain(‘d eompara- 
tircly high on account of the very high world price of rice prevailing at 
that time. Jiut the fall in foreign exjx)rts during the jx^st-depression 
({uinquenniuin was accompanied by a coinjdetely different set of circum- 
stances. Its economic effect w’as not offset by any bullish factors; on 
the contrary, it aggravated the fall in rice-piices. 

50. Tlie history of coastwuse exix>rts confirms the above finding. 
Bengal’s ex[)orts to Madras, her principal coastwdse customer in India, 
in 1923-34 and 1924-25 amoiintinl to 104,984 and 105,1 04 tons of rice 
and 22,130 and 5,825 tons of paddy respectively. This substantial 
volume of exports fell rapidly after 1925-26, and in the i>osl-depression 
quimjuennium averaged only 11,345 tons a year. The average of the 
last thre(* years has fallen still furtlier to 4,179 tons. Another measure 
of this fall ill our coastwise exports is ]>n)vi(led by the following figures 
of exports from Burma since 1929-30. 

Volume. 

Year. of expoHe 

(tons). 


(Tone.) 

Volume of 
exports. 

48,078 

10,502 

11,711 

207,319 

294,651 

323.501 

143,485 

109,204 

126.896 

106.897 
120,040 
118,886 
123,185 
120,196 
107,657 

94,151 

80,140 

110,762 


annua provious quin- 

quennial average. 


average. 


114,452 


161,997 


118,193 


96,014 

(three-year) 


+ 42 


-27 


-19 


1929-30 

J9;}0-31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 


342,587 

507,649 

524.000 

472.000 

647.000 

749.000 

956.000 
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61. The stali^tics relating to rail and river-borne exports to other 
inland provinces of India are not available for comparison prior to 
1933-34. We are, therefore, unable to as(;ertain whether the demand of 
these inland provinces for Bengal rice declined during the post- 
depression period in the same way as the demand from the maritime 
province of Madras appears to have fallen. That Burmese imj>orts have 
made similar inroads into the markets for Bengal rice in these inland 
provinces as well admits of little doubt. As, however, we have been 
unable to collect reliable statistics bearing on this jK)int we refrain from 
making any further comments on this aspect of the external demand 
for Bengal rice. 

52. It will appear from what we have stated in the preceding para- 
grai>hs that one of the imi)ortaTit factors which have contributed k) the 
excessive depression in the ]>rice.s of i)addy and rice, in a period of 
rapid fall of the general i>rice-]evel, has been the decline in the external 
demand for Bengal rice. The principal reason for this decline has becui 
the loss of markets both inside and outside India on account of comjreti- 
tion with the other groat paddy-i)roduciiig countries, viz., Burma, Siam 
and Tndo-(!hina. 

53. Having examined the prjsition ofi the demand side, we now 
turn to emiuire wlietlier the fall in i>rices has been duo to a disprojxjr- 
tionate increase in production or in iinjwrls from abroad or from other 
provinces of India. The following table gives the acreage under rice, 
and its yield since the onset of the depression in l})29-3(>: — 


1 

Ac mage under 
rico 

(000, acres). 

2 

Yield 

(000, tons). 

3 

Percentage 
variation of 
acreage as 
coinpai’od with 
the previous 
year. 

4 

Percentage 
variation of 
yioltl as 
com])ared with 
the previous 
year. 

6 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1929*30 . . 

20,225 

8,202 



1930-31 .. 

20,682 

9,206 

4- 

-f-12-2 

1931-32 .. 

22,129 

9,403 

-f-7-.5 

-f31 

1932 ,33 .. 

21,779 

9,364 

-1 - 5 

1-4 

1933-34 . . 

21,672 

8,680 

— 0*6 

-7*3 

1934-36 .. 

20,740 

8,273 

-4-3 

-4-7 

1936-36 . . 

21,092 

7,208 

-|.J-7 

-12-9 

1936-37 .. 

21,993 

10,668* 

-f4*2 

4-480 


*Tiii8 along witii othors in this colunui, is takuii ij’oni tlie Kstimatos of Area 

and Yield of Principal Crops in India (11)36-37). The Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, however, places the yield for 1936-37 at 9,806,000 in his reply 
to the questionnaire issued by us. 
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The characteristic feature of the above table is the extremely irregular 
nature of the fluctuations in both the acreage and the yield figures. No 
steady increase in either the acreage or the yield, sucn as would justify 
the inference that the fall in prices of paddy and rice was due^ to 
increased domestic production, is noticeable during this i)eriod. 
Indeed, we have been unable to trace any close congelation between the 
yield of the ctoj> and its price. The following table will show the 
variations in the juice of rice as compared with (changes in its yield: — 


Year. 

1 

Variations in the 
yield of rice 
(expressed as 
percentages over 
tlie previous 
year’s yield). 

2 

Index numbers 
of ilie prices of 
Ballam No. 1 
(Base-— 1929 — 
KlU). 

3* 

Variations in the 
average price of 
Ballam No. 1 
(expressed as 
percentagtas over 
the previous 
year's prices). 


Per cent. 



lt30-31 

+ 12-2 

9J(> 

-8-4 

1931-32 

-h31 

61-8 

-32*5 

1932-33 

-1-4 

5()-6 

-181 

1933-34 

1 

-7-3 

49-6 

-1-6 

1934-35 

-4-7 

65*3 

-bll-0 

1935-36 

+ 12-6 

54*3 

-1*8 

1936-37 

-I-48-0 

61*8 

-13-8 

1937-38 

-15*3 

58-7 

-50 


54. It may be legitimately argued that the price variations calculat- 
ed on the basis of indices of wholesale prices exaggerate the influence of 
those world factors, which must be discounted before any correlation 
between the changes in yield and price can be traced. Assuming that 
the ratio between the index number for all commodities and the index 
number for rice measures the price-variations due to the special factors 
affecting the supply and demand of rice, we have prepared a different 
set of indices, which we call the ^‘adjusted index numbers of wholesale 


*N.B . — ^The figures in columns 3 and 4 are those for the calendar years. This fact 
however does not xnaterieJly affect the comparison between changes in yield and changes 
in prices. 
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prices of rice”. The following table will show the variations in the 
price of rice according to these indices, as comi>ared with the changes 
in yield: — 



Year. 

Changes in yield 
(expressed as 
percentages of tlie 
previous year’s 
output). 

.4.d justed index 
numbers of 
prices of Hal lam 
No. 1 (Hase — 
1929—100). 

Variations in 
tho price of 
Hallum No. 1 
(exprossed as 
percentages over 
tlie previous 
year's figures). 


1 

2 

3 




Per cent. 


j 4 

1930-31 

.. 

-i-12-2 

111*3 


1931-32 


+ 31 

90*7 

-18*6 

1932-33 

.. 

-1*4 

78*4 

-13*6 

1933-34 

.. 

-7*3 

80*7 

+ 2*9 

1934-36 

. . 

-4-7 

87*6 

+8*6 

1936-36 

.. 

+ 12*9 

84*3 

-3*7 

1930-37 

.. 

+48*0 

86*4 

+ 1-3 

1937-38 

.. 

-15*3 

86*8 

+ 1*6 


The same (X)nclusionH emerge from this table as from that in paragraph 
63. While in most of the years under discussion, prices have generally 
varied inversely as the cliimges in the volume of output of the crop, 
there have been some years when this direction has been reversed. But 
much the more important consideration is the significant fact that the 
extent of the variations in prices has home no close relation to the 
fluctuations in yield. In the case of a staple food crop like rice, we 
should normally expect an extrenudy inelastic demand in a province 
like Bengal, which depends almost exclusively on it for feeding her 
teeming population. If this be so, a small decline in yield should 
lead to a large increase in price; and conversely a small increase in 
yield should precipitate a fall in price. In practice, none of these 
consequences appear to have ensued. On the eontrarj^ the price move- 
ments indicate the existence of other factors on the ppply side which 
appear to have largely neutralised the effect of variations in output. 


66. This conclusion receives further confirmation from a piece of 
indirect evidence to which we alluded in paragraph 10 of our report. 
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We refer to the growth of the rice-eating population of the province 
during the last decade.* 


•R. K. Mukheijee in his “Food Planning for 400 millionB** calculateH the index num- 
berB of variation of population and food supply as follows (vide Chapter 11, page 18). 


Food supply 

Year. Population, available for 

consumption. 


1 


1916-16 

103 

125 

1916-17 

104 

126 

1917-18 

104 

122 

1918-19 

105 

87 

1919-20 

100 

113 

1920-21 

99 

99 

1921-22 

100 

120 

1922-23 

101 

125 

1923-24 

101 

109 

1924-26 

101 

103 

1926-26 

101 

113 

1926-27 

102 

117 

1927-28 

102 

111 

1928-29 

103 

120 

1929-30 

104 

122 

1930-31 

107 

123 

1931-32 

114 

122 

1932-33 

117 

123 

1933-34 

118 

122 

1934-36 

120 

123 


During this period the production of rioe in India increased by only 10 per cent, os 
compared with the increase in the total food production of 26 per cent. If we assume 
tliat the rico-eating population in Bengal increased in the same proportion as the total 
population in India, and that the increase in the production of rice in Bengal was pro- 
portionate to tlie increase in India as a whole, — no illegitimate assumption — ^tbe strength 
of the statistical position regarding the domestic supply of rioe in the province can be 
easily appreciated. 
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As we argued in paragraph 48, the food recjuireinents of this increas- 
ed ixjpulation, based on hyiH)theiical consuini)tioii standards, cannot be 
used to measure the effective demand for rice. Nevertheless, an 
increase in population cun always be reckoned as a factor that will not 
only impart a firm tone to the demand scliedulo for the principal food 
crop of the province, but will also tend to raise it above its existing 
level. Normally, therefore, we should have expected that an increase 
in the rice-eating population would have raised tlie price of rice. But 
the variations in the adjusted indices of wholesale prices whitdi were 
set out in paragraph 54 tell a different tale. We are, therefore, forti- 
fied in our conclusion that it is not the domestic factors, either on the 
supply or the demand side, that have contributed to the present dis- 
proportionate fall in the price of rice. 

56. Apart from domestic! production, the other sources of supply 
of rice into this provinc^e are tlie neighbouring provinces of India and 
Bunna, Siam and Iiido-Chiiia do not figure in the import trade of 
Bengal. The imports from the neighbouring provinces may be 
(i) coastwise or (//) by rail or river. (/) Most of the coastwise imports 
are from Orissa. The following figures will show the imixu’ts from 
Orissa since 1929-30. 

Imports of paddy and rice from Orissa. 


Kico in the Kice not in 


Year. 





husk. 

the husk. 






(Tons.) 

(Tons.) 

1929-30 





3,071 

1,964 

1930-31 





6,721 

2,690 

1931-32 





3,937 

4,009 

1932-33 




•• 

3,746 

4,288 

1933-34 





4,420 

2,732 

1934-35 





6,505 

1,469 

1936-36 





29,318* 

1,756 

1936-37 



•• 


26,780* 

1,891 

1937-38 

, , 

, , 

, . 


14,229 

2,200 


•The comparatively large imports of paddy in these two years from Orissa aie excop* 
tioual, being presumably due to the poor crops in Bengal in 1934-35 and 1935-36. 

Not only are the imports trifling in comparison with the total volume 
of production, but the changes from j'ear to year are also insignificant. 

67. {ii) No comparable figures of imports by rail or river are 
available prior to 1933-34, as llic tiompilation of statistics was dis- 
continued after 1921-22. The figures for this latter year however 
show that the imports of iwiddy and rice at that time were much 
larger than they are at present. We presume, therefore, that it will 
be safe to conclude that the present disproportionate fall in prices 
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cannot be connected with an increase in the imports of paddy and rice 
from other provinces of India. 

58. We now come to the imixjrts from Burma. The following 
table will show the imixjrts of i>addy and rice since 1923-24. We 
have chosen this j^ear, because a study of the comparative figures 
prior to it is vitiated by several extraneous factors, e.g., the abnormal 
world price for rice prevailing just after the close of the Great War, 
and the various restrictions on movements of paddy and rice imi>osed 
by the Indian Government, during this period, with the object of keep- 
ing down the price at a reasonable level. 


Year, 

Rice in the Rice not in 
husk. the husk. 


(Tons.) 

(Tons.) 

1023-24 

1,410 

21,673 

1924-25 

7,845 

69,356 

1925-26 

39.433 

206,489 

1926-27 

19,809 

118,210 

1927-28 

64,686 

489,216 

1928-29 

34,876 

569,299 

1929-30 

9,787 

194,011 

1930-31 

26,426 

121,040 

1931-32 

42,683 

311,202 

1932-33 

1,003 

127,502 

1933-34 

25,245 

472,030 

1934-36 

66,476 

840,756 

1935-36 

40,521 

257,017 

1936-37 

26,086 

410,724 

1937-38 

4,386 

145,186 

59. The iwo striking features of this 

table are 

(1) the absolute 


increase in the volume of imports since 1923-24, and (2) the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of imports from yeai- to year. In order to examine 
the full implication of the imports from Burma, we shall examine in 
detail these two features of the movements of paddy and rice from 
Burma into Bengal. 

60. For our present puipose, the latter feature of the imports 
from Burma possesses little causal significance. On the contrary, the 
irregularity of the fluctuations in the volume of imports from year to 
year masks the tremendous influence exerted by them on tlie level of 
paddy and rice prices in this province. For, the absence of any 
visible cx)iTelation between the annual impoii:s and the annual level 
of prices imts the inquirer off what we believe to be the right track, 
and hami>er8 correct diagnosis of the problem. The fluctuations in 
the annual imports from Burma arise partly from the nature of the 
domestic production, and partly from the circumstances of rice pro- 
duction in Biu'ma. As for domestic production, not only is rice 
cultivation in Bengal almost entirely dex>endent on seasonal condition 
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factors; but, wluit is more imporiaiil, the pvf>viiice is normally oi» llie 
border line between a deficit and a surplus ivosition as to her annual 
food requirement s. The imix)rts from Burma are the balanciiifr 
lactors, and conseciuently fluctuate with the variations in the annual 
outiHil of the crop. Thus the heavy imiauts ol U)i>7-2S and 1928-29, 
in the pre-deinession period were due to the short crops of l!)27-28, 
and the similar increase of imports in 19rJ8-84, 19d4-;}5 and 1980-37 
were primarily due to the crop failures of the previous years. As 
af^aiiist th(‘se uncertainties of tin* domestic production must "be set the 
(haracter of rice production in Burma. Bains seldom fail in that 
happy country, and normally, Burma has a larj»e ex]i()rtable surplus 
of rice, wliicli must find an outlet (uthev in her neighbouring or 
distant foreign markets. Only a very sHoht indiuei.ieiit is necessary 
to attract tlu^ flow of im])orts into this iiioviiui'. So, i| is not to he 
inferred tliai all the iint>orts that came from Burma durini*' these yi^ars 
went to m(U»t the defi<*it in the province's consmnption of rice. 
.Perha])s, a lar^e percentage of it was essentially of a competitive 
nature, and was attracted to the* Bengal market by llu* si^iis of 
firmness which it evinced at the short cro]) ])rospc(*ts of these years. 
Be* that, as it may, from the ]>oint of view of tlu* problem before us, 
tlie im]>ortance of th(*se facts lies in the demonstration whieh they 
offer of the existence of an app:u(*nt1y inexhaustible source of supply 
(it rice* near at hand, on which dealers in this ]>rovince, can always 
diaw uliene^ver the doinesfie* ]u*ict*-]evel shows a tendency te) rise. 

()1. That brin<^s us to the other fe*ature of the imports from 
Burma, viz., ilu*ir rapidK risino* treinl since 1925-2(5. The imports of 
rie-e iifd in the husk during- tliis period averaji^ed as follows: — 


A veragtv- 
1024 - 2 ; 


Tliree-ycai ly average — 

1925 - 26 ^ 

1929-27 y .. .. .. .. 271,302 

1927-28 J 


T hreo - yearly average — 

1928- 2in 

1929 - 30 y . . . . . . . . 294,783 

1930 - 31 J 

1931 - 32 "! 

1932 - 33 y . . . . . . . . 303,578 

1933 - 34 J 

1934 - 35 "! 

1935 - 36 y . . . . . . . . 502.832 

1936 - 37 J 

These averages bring out into bold relief the underlying trend of the 
fluctuations in the volume of imports. It is unnecessary for the pur- 
pose of the argument of this chapter to engage in a detailed in^stiga- 
tion into the causes of this increase in imports from Burma. Several 
factors contributed to this end, the most important being the rapid 
increase in the production surpluses of Burma, and the contraction of 
4 


1 } 


4r),514 
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Burma’s other foreign markets. In the following table*, we g^ve 
comparative figures of the rice surpluses of Burma^ and her two other 
great rivals in the export trade, viz., Siam and Indo-China, and set 
them against the increase of imports of Burma rice into this province. 


(Tons.) 


Volume of 
iinportB 

Year. from Bunm 

into 

ISengol.t 


1909.|:i (Average) 



1922 

1922 

1924 



45,514 

1925 

1926 

1927 


•• J- 

271,.202 

1928 

1929 

1920 



294,782 

1921 

1922 

1923 


••V 

203,578 

1934 

1925 

1926 



502,822 


Total of 
export 
surplus of 
rice from 
Burma (a). 

Total of 
export 
surplus of 
rice fnjin 
Iiidu-China 
(^). 

Total of 
export 
surplus of 
rice from 
Siam (c). 

2,309.664 

877,884 

775,866 

2,295,316 

1,009,890 

1,104,852 

2,677,164 

1,200,146 

1,212,494 

2,829,652 

1,202,202 

1,089,956 

3,120,222 

1,052,128 

1,387,286 

3,550,666 

1,526,605 

1,600,957 


G2. The above table offers an adeqiiate explanal ioii of the nature 
of the influence exerted on our domestic prices by the increasing 
exiKiriable surjduses from Ifurma. It will be seen that, since the 
Great War, not only Burma but the two other great rice-ex iwrting 
countries of Asia, viz., Siam and lndo-(’hiiia, liave also been placing 
i/j(!veasing surpluses ot rice on the export market. Two important 
(tonseqiKMices have resulted directly from this situation. In llie first 
place, the world price of rice has remained low consistently through- 
out the depression in spite of an apiireciable increase in its demand. 
Secondly, the simultaneous increase in the surpluses of all the 
three exporting countries has induced Buima to turn more and more 
to the Indian market, in which Burma possesses comi>arative 
advantages over her other two rivals by reason of her close proximity 
to, ami the long-established trade association with, India. It is 
not therefore surprising to find that during all these years, Burma 
has been increasingly seeking an outlet for her huge ex^wriable surplus 


♦Compiled from International Year-Books of Agricultural Statistics. 

■fThe figure's are for tiie fiscal years mentioned in paragraph 61 ante. 

(а) The figures in this column have been collected from the Keport of the Rico Export 
Trade Enquiry Committee (19:17) of Burma. 

(б) and (v.) The figures in those columns liave been collected from the International 
Year-Book of Agricultural Statistics, and converted from quintals into long tons on the 
basis of 1 quintals: *098 long ton. 
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of rice in the Indian market. The following table* showing the 
changes in the direction of Burmese exports will bring out this point 
at a glance: — 

Exports (in ttms). 


Countries. 

Average of 

Average of 




3 years, 
1928-29 to 

3 years, 
1931-32 to 

1934-35. 



1930-:il. 

19.33-34. 



Group A — 

Europe 

630,557 

765.614 

6-12,870 

4S3,lit58 

Group B — 

Various Western markets 

173.3:16 

155,030 

120,830 


Group C — 

Far East 

795,873 

660,405 

478,725 


Group D — 

OyJon and India 

J. 449, 247 

1,691,105 

2.519,092 

2,097,708 

Total 

3,049,0l:< 

;j,272.i60 

3,761,517 

3,09t»,72e 


More than any argument of ours these figures will tell bow Burma 
has l)een steadily losing ground in her other export markets 
ever since the beginning of the depression. Between 1928-29 and 
1935-30, Burma's exports to Europe, the other western countries 
and the Far East all declined by 22 per cent., 2() j>er cent, and 52 i>or 
cent., reHi>ectively , w^hile her exports to the tU^ylon and Indian 
market increased by nearly 48 cent. The existence of this huge 
exportable surplus of rice always ready to oyerwbidm the Indian 
markid exerts a deleterious influeiu'e on domestic pri(‘es, which need 
hardly be emphasized any further. It is this statist ic*al weakness in 
regard to oui* foreign supply position, wliicdi seems to us to exertds© 
the most dominating influence at j)resent on the current level of iiaddy 
and rice prices in our proviucM*. 


03. It will be convenient here to dispf)sc ()f two counter-argu- 
ments. It is sometimes argued that the large rice surplus in Burma 
and other neighbouring ex]K)rting countries does not indicate any 
overproduction of fcjod-supply, partic^ularly if acc^ount is taken of 
the trend of increase in the aggregate rice-eating poimlation of the 
world. It is unnecessary fur us to examine this argument closely. 
Whatever mav be the natuie of the adjiislmeiit in the long period, 
there can be no doubt that in the short period the existence 
of excessive supplies of a commodity acts as a serious drag on 
prices. As one comjietent critic observcws: “It may be true that over 
a long |)eri()d the increase in production has not beeji ubnormal, 
if account is taken of the inc^rease in jK)i)ulatIon, but it seems 
equally true that in the short period wsince 1929, an entirely exce^ 
tional and unprecedented position has arisen owing to the world s 
markets being burdened wiih enormous sioc’ks, with the result that the 
supply offered for sale on the international market has been continuously 
in excess of any ix)ssible demand”. 

In assessing the effect of supplies on pric^es, it is tln^ir excess or 
deficit in relation to the level of effective iUviand at any particular 
moment, that alone is a relevant (‘onsideiatjon. ludged by this 
criterion, there can be little doubt that the disproportionate fall in 

♦Compiled from statistics supplied in the Report of the Burma Export Trade 
Enquiry Committee (1937), page 1 and Appendices 6 and 6. 
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priceci (luring the iH)st-depression years was diiectly connected with 
the huge rice surpluses in the producing couiilries. 

G4. The other couuter-arguinent proceecls on a slightly different 
line. It is contended that it is only the total supply on offer in 
the market tiuit can influence prices; and hence, unless a direct 
correlation can be (^stablisln^d between Ibe annual imports and the 
yearly fluctuation of prices, it is argued, the former cannot be 
described as the cause of the ])reseut depressed t onditioii of the rice 
market. This form or reasoning arises from a fundamental mis- 
ccmceptiou of the pricing proe(*ss(‘>. Leaving aside loiige-range conside- 
rations, ill the short jjeriod, it is not merely the sui>plies on the 
8]K)I, but 1b(‘ entire slcxk of sujiplies that may be available, within this 
IWfriod, for entry into the market, that affects pri(*es. Cimimenting 
on the precipitate fall of wheat prices, after the onset of the great 
depression, one acute critic observed — ‘“rri(*(\s in the interuatioiial 
markets depend on the total supplies, actually on offer, or knun ti io he 
avaUnhIe, and when current supplies (omhined with large stocks or 
more than sufficient to meet any anticipated demand, prices must 
necessarily he forced downwards*'"^. In this province, we are familiar 
with the effect of stocks of raw jnie (m its pric es in tlie \ears imme- 
diately following the beginning of the great shimi). AVhether the 
stocks exist in the godowiis or war(*houses of ib^alers in the consuming 
c,ountri(‘.s, or in ilie form of a siir])lus of production in tlie countries 
of origin is immaterial, as regards the effects they exert on the level 
of prices in the consuming cotinirics. Just as it was the (‘nonuous 
increase in the exportable snnihis, wbi('b de])ri‘sse(1 whi'at prices exces- 
sively aft(M* so it was the huge surpluses of rice in the great 

exporting countries tliat brought down rice prices during the period 
of the depression. So far as Bengal is concerned, lM)th Imlo-rhina and 
Siam are out of the picture. We, therefore, conclude that it is the 
huge ex])ortable suri>lus of rice in Burma — which always seeks an outlet 
ill the nc'igbhouring markets — that is one of the most jxitent causes of 
the ]>resent disproportionate fall in rice prices. 

♦Mr. H. J. Thojupsoii in a note to a study group of members of the Koval Institute 
of Iiiieriiatioiuil Affairs, vide World Agriculture ; An International Surv^ey, page 13. 

tThose who nie interested in the study of comparative oeonomios, will be interested 
in the following figures of supplies and imports of wlieat. They bring out very clearly 
the ififluence exerted by exportable supplies on the level of prices. 

(Millions of bushels.) 





Exportable 

Year. 

Exportable 

supplies. 

Total 

quantities 

stocks 
residual at 


imported. 

the end of 
the season. 


1926-27 

1,070 

819 

251 

1927-28 

1,110 

801 

309 

1928-29 

1,420 

886 

536 

1929-30 

1,130 

662 

468 

1930-31 

1,360 

804 

546 

1931-32 

1,338 

880 

458 


It will l>e noticed tliat there was no direct correlation between prices and the actual 
volume of imports. The table has been copied from the “The World Agriculture — An 
International Survey (1932), page 264”. 


66. The arguments of the preceding sub-section have brought out 
the comparative strength of our domestic statistical position as regards 
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the supply ami deinand of the ri(*e crop. We have seen ihat, a]>art 
fi'om eaiises affeelinj>' the f)ejierul level of prices, llie present depjessioii 
in j)addy ]iriees is due lo {a) decline in the ex|M)rt trade and ih) the 
e>;isten(*o of huoe exiiortal)le surjiluses in Burma which uonnally sui> 
])lies almost the whole of our import retpiirements. The eft'e(*t of the 
decline in exports mjolit have been mnitralized to a certain extent by 
the increased domestic consumption, in consequence ol‘ the increase in 
population which has taktm place since the last census. But the 
increasing- rice surpluses in Burma introduced another bearish factor. 
In the ]>resent conditions of the trade in i)a(ldy and ru e, it is this factor 
which seems to us to exert a primai v intluence on the level of domestic 
]>rices. 

()(). It i(dl(»ws from tin* above summary of our lindin^s that our 
commenial policy slioul<l b<» directcal to the encoura^ennmt of exp(»rta, 
and to the regulation of the voluim* of imports, bavino- regard to the 
natiir(» of our annual recpiirements. As re^-ards exiunis, our attention 
was drawn to the duty cm rice. We, in this Committee, are conceined 
with the duty only in so far as it affects the pri(‘e of rice, either directly 
or indirectly tbrou^h the discouragement f)f exports. Tlie duty is a 
lon^-standino- oiie, ami the amount of it is also small, ft the juice of 
ric'c weit‘ as hiyli as It was ijumediaiely after the war, tin* burden of the 
duty would liav*' Ijeeii very small imleed. But, with the ^‘radiial decline 
in prices, the hiinhm has also been imrreasin^’. Besides, with the 
separation ol Burma from India, the latter has (‘eased to he a large 
exp()rt(-r of rice. Slu^ can now se<‘ure a market for her jnt'cariouH 
exports only in competition with the three grc'at ri(*t^-|)roduciiig countries 
across the Bay of Bengal. It would thus apjHuu’ that two of tin* three 
cumlitions, which the Indian h’iscal Commission laid down in 

jn»ragra[)li ]S*.2 of tlndr nqxut ns juvstifying the dullcvs on exjuirts have 
ceased lo exisl. It is difficult to resist th(‘ ('om iusion that the duty on 
rice now falls, in the nltitnate analysis on tlu' actual ])roducer. The 
'J’axalion Kin|uirv Committee of 1924-25 supported this duty on the 
further giomid ihal, as both Indo-Chiiia and Siam had h^vitMl an exi)ort 
duty (ui iic(*, (he Indian duly imjxjsed no difTeiamt ial handicap on the 
Indian ]>rodiicer. “Its remi>sion”, tliey argued, “would in tact put an 
eijuivaleni amount of money into the hands of producers and the 
middlemen.'* The circumstances of our exji'ort trade have changed 
iK^yond recognition since the Taxation En(|uirv Committee rej>orted in 
1924-25. India no longer controls nearly half of the Exj)ort trade in 
rice, as she did l)etoie. She is on balance an imi>orting <‘ounti*y, and 
her (ixpoits have* to fight for their markets with those of Burma, Siam 
and Indo-China. As wo [M)inted out in paragrajdi 41), the cxjairis have 
showed a steady tendency to deedine in recent years; and the juobleni 
before ns is not merely the maintonanee of parity with tlie dther great 
expcjrting countries of thc» world, but of detinit(4y encouraging cxjKirts 
as a method of raising the price of paddy and ri(*e. Wliai is wanted is 
a positive (mmpetitive advantage. We belh've this can be achieved by 
the abolition of the export duty. We note that the ])roce(^ds from this 
export duty in India pro]>er w^ere as follow\s: — 

Year. * Lat’s*- 

Ks. 

1935-36 . . . • • • • • 8,82 

1936 - 37 .. .. •• M 7 

1937 - 38 . • • • • • • • 

As regards the finamdal implications of our recommendation we recog- 
nise that the question of remission of ihe ex]K»rt duly is essentially a 
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I'uclgelary one, and is one that concerns the Government of India. On 
this asi>ecl of the matter, we are unable to express any opinion. But 
'we strongly recommend that the entire question should be thoroughly 
re-examined in the light of th^ altered circumstances of our export 
trade. 

67. There is another import-ant direction in which an improvement 
in the exi)ort trade can be expected. Our ex^iorts of paddy and rice are 
generally of a higher quality than the exports of Burma and other 
countries. It is here that our competitive advantage lies. Unfortu- 
nately, however, no recognized system of grading in the expcjrt trade 
exists at present. The following excerpts from the reply of the IKrector 
of Statistics to our questionnaire sets out the defects and deficiencies of 
the present arrangements in the eximrt trade : — 

“TMieie aiipear to be no clearly defined or generally aeciepled com- 
mercial descriptions used in the trade in Indian rices. In India trans- 
acitions are very largely governed by fair average quality terms. 
A considerable volume of trade is also done on the basis of samples, 
particularly in the higher qualities. Where a firm uses its own brands 
or marks or where sales are made according to certain trade descripiions, 
each firm ado]>ts its own standards. For examnlo, Seeta No. 1 (l\itnai) 
as marketed by one firm would not necessarily be the same as Seeta 
No. 1 handled by another, and would differ in resi>ecl of polish or 
general ai)iyearance and pro|K)riions of brokens present. This is not 
sold under any uniform (jiialities. By long experience, traders get to 
know what kind of rice to expect from certain exiKuting areas, and 
apart from examining samnles of early arrivals, those dealers usually 
order the fair average quality of the season.’’ While the present 
system might w^ork, without any serious hitc h, in relation to our exist- 
ing trade-connections, it definitely hinders thc» devclojuuent of the 
export market, and unnecessarily increases the difficulties in the -way 
of pstablishineiit of new' connections. We suggest that the malti^r is 
important enough for Government to take a hand in it. This question 
is, of course, hound up with that of grading, and is not easily tackled. 
We shall discuss Ibis matter further, in due ccnirse, \vhen we have occa- 
sion to examine the existing system of marketing. For the ]>r(?sent, 
we merely emphasize the need for early action in this direction in the 
export market. 

68. Some of the witnesses examined by us suggested the constitu- 
tion of a central organisation, similar to the Rice Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee, the estahlishmeiit of which was recommended by the Rice Ex- 
jM)rt Trade Eminirv (knnmittee of Burma. While we are impressed hy 
the possibilities of a central organisation, we are of opinion that the 
initiative tor its formation should come from the rice trade itself. No 
organisation foisted by Government on the Irade is likely to achieve 
miudi good. Besides, in the present unorganised state of the rice 
industry in this province, we are not sure if the establishment of a 
central exjiort organisation at Calcutta will scuve any really useful 
jnirpose. Be that as it may, it is primarily a question for the trade to 
de(*ide; and if the initiative comes from the trade, we suggest that Gov- 
ernment should examine the proposal closely and carefully in the light 
of its ]>ossible bearings on the exj>ort trade. 

09. The proldem of the Burmese imports presents fe’wer complexi- 
ties, but raises more far-reaching issues of eommercial policy. We 
argued in paragraph 62 that hy far the most potent cause of the 
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disproportionately low level of imddy and rice prices was the large 
excesses of rice production in Burma, in recent years, the existeiure 
of which, we found, acted as a peri>etual drag on the level of domestic 
prices. Prhna facie the remedy lor this situation would he to restrict 
the imix)rts of paddy and rice into Bengal. There is, however, one 
fundamental consideration, which should not l)e overlooked in this con- 
nection. We have emphasized it in paragraph 4^4, rhapter IV, of our 
report. It will follow from the analysis of that chapter that the 
imposition of restrictions on the imports of rice, hy the rise in price 
that they will induce, will prejudicially affect the interests of a sulv- 
stantial percentage of the jopulation of the province. It should l)e 
the objective of our policy to limit the extent of this deleterious con- 
sequence as much as we can. We iMdieve tliis can he best achieved hy 
the allotment of a free quota together with a duty on imports, which 
exceed this quota. The determination of the size of the free (juota will 
not he free from difficulties. It could not he obviously based on the 
estimated annual deficit of the production of rice in Bengal, calculated 
on the basis of hypothetical consumption standards, which have no 
relation to atduals. The size of the free quota must necessarily ho 
determined by the average volume of imports during the post-depres- 
sion years. All imports over and above this free (junta should i)ay an 
import duty ecjni valent to the ditference in the average cost of ui> 
country rice jrt (Calcutta, and the average cost of Burmese rice at 
Bangooii. 

70. IMie allocation of a free ijuota wnll (uisure that the actual suj)ply 
position will not he ahrujitly disturbed, causing a preidpitous rise in 
prices. At the same' time, the imposition of a duty on impnis that 
may exceed this (juota will serve the purposes of — 

{(f) safeguarding the domestic market against the uncertain and 
incalculable arrivals of unregulated Burmese imi)orts; 

{h) j)r(*V(mting speculative a(*tion hy the dealers of Burma rice, 
such as might, oth(U*wise, raise ]>rices to an abnormal height. 
Tli<» i>()ssihiJity of imports of rice exceeding the free (juota 
will also act as a safety-valve in times of snddeii and 
unforc'seen emergency, when a volume of im])orts exceeding 
the free quota may conceivahly he reijuired ; and 

(c) an incidental advantage of this scheme will Ik^ tlu' iiicreasi*. in 
the revenue from customs, which will partially offset the 
loss nvsulting from the abolition of the ex])OTi duty, if our 
nuoinmendation in this legard is given off cut to. 

71. We have purposely refrained from making any attcMiipt to cal- 
culate the proi)(»r size of the free quota, or the rate of duty that should 
he ap])ro])riate to iinjiorts which enter the jirovince over and above the 
fjee (juota. These are mutters outside tlie (‘omi>etence of the Ih'ovincial 
Government, and must necessarily he decided on an All-India basis. 
The interests of other rice-producing and rice-importing provinces of 
India will also havi? to he taken into account, and the gtmcral structure 
of the trade between India and Buriila in all commodities — ^aejt merely 
the trade in paddy and rice — will form the basis of negotiations that 
must be started on this subject. No useful purpose will, therefore, be 
served by our trying to 2 >rGscribe figures based on a limited and sectional 
view of the trade between the tw’^o countries. If th(' general princiides 
which we have sought to lay down are borne in mind, the consequential 
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details will not be difficult to work oul. We understand that the Gov- 
einineiit of India proiK)se shortly to initiate talks rej>:arding the 
revision of the existing; Indo-Burinese Trade Ag:reeTneut. We sngj^est 
that the (M)iisidorations that we have set out in this sub-section should 
l)e ])ressed upon the Government of India at the earliest possible time. 
There is, however, one point of detail which w’(* desire to mention here. 
If our recommendation of a free (pKiTa together with a duty on imports 
in (excess of this quota is acccqded, it w'ill be necessary to provide for the 
imoease. of the (^uota or tlie reduction of the ini]K)rt duty in times of 
Bcan.'ity and distress. In other words, the trade arrangements that w^e 
may enter into this subje<‘l must be of a sufliciently elastic nature to 
meet the special recjuirements of abnormal times. In (’hapter IV, we 
have alrearlv argued the necessity for a pric e-jK)licy for ])addy and rice 
which would take due ac(‘ount of not only normal conditions but also of 
abnormal circumstances like droughts and floods. No further elalwra- 
tion of this point is therefore called for. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MARKETING AND PRICE. 


12. Ill ilu' previmis fliaplei wo oxamiiiod Ifio laopus which afVoei 
ilio price of paddy and rice thr<)nj;h inhuoncos oporaiin^’ on tlio doinand 
for and supiily of Ihoso conmmdiiios, hoih domestic and foroio-n. lii 
tlie iirosoiii chapter we propose to examine anothm* s(*t ol' lactors, which 
prices tlironj^li the infinence tliev exert on tlie marketing' njHM’a- 
tions. Logi(‘ally, tliese facdors may h(‘ classified under the following 
tw^o different heads: — 

(a) Those that imjiede the oixuation of the com|‘.(ditivt‘ ■|)rocesses. 
For convenience’s sake, these may he call(‘d fricticmal causes. 

(h) Those tiiat luevent com]:etitive hargaining on an e(pial jdane 
h(»lw(*pn the sellers (d jKiddy and rice, and tlie liuyers of 
these commodities, hi this (*ase, the conijuditivi' ])rocesses 
an* not hindered Init are weighteil against sellers as a class, 
due to their uiuMiual hargaining strength as compari‘d with 
the h.uyers. It will he convenient to discuss those imperfec- 
tions of the market sertnilm. Uut hefore we do so, it will 
he useful to doscrihe in its broad outlines the present 
<»rganisat ion of (he ]>addy and rice market. 

7d. The Tnethod.s of marketing differ slightly, according as the 
commodity sold and bought is jvaddy or rice. What the cultivators 
usually sell is ]»addy, although sale of dhniki-Jm.skvtJ rice in the villages 
is not altogeihei’ unknown. The cultivator generally sells to tlie village 
merchant or ptdkars oi* hc/mris at the nearest hat. The latter some- 
times operati* on their own, and sometimes as agents of the (unfflava 
or the rice-mills. The second stage in the marketing process is reached 
when the cereals ri'ach tlie big markets, where the (iniUlani have their 
establish menis or i ice-mills situated. It is not only the village 
merchants and heparin who o]H‘rate in these big markets; cultivators of 
neighbouring villages also verv often bring their produce to these 
centres, but it is rarely sold diiect to the aratdar.n or the ri(te-mills. 
More often than not, it is a recognised broker or dalal — sometimes he 
is also called a he pari — who acts as a go-between between the eultivator 
and the arafdar or the mill. For his lalioiirs, the broker gets a small 
commission from the araidar or the mill. The third stage in the 
marketing process is reached when paddy and ri{*e start to move from 
these mofussil centres. The araidar sells his paddy either to the jiaddy 
merchants in the Port markets at Chetla, Ultadanga, Uamkrishnapur 
or Hatkhola, or to other araidarn of neighbouring districts. The rice 
husked by the mills is, in its turn, sold to different consuming centres 
both inside and outside the jirovince. The last stage concerns the 
export of paddy and rice to foreign countries through well-known 
exporting houses in Calcutta, many of which also carry on extensive 
business in im|X)rts. 
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74. The followiijg ‘'tree” will show the different phases of the 
marketing jrtocess in i»ddy and rice at a glance : — 
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75. With this picture of the organisation of the paddy and rice 
market in our iniiul, we may now proceed to examine its principal 
' ‘friction al” deficiencies, which depress the price realised by the seller 
below the level, which it might have otherwise attained. 

76. (1) StanJardisation of weighU and measures . — One of the most 
important deficiencies of the category we discussed in the previous 
paragraph concerns the unsatisfactory character of the existing weights 
and measures in this province. In course of our tours in the mofussili 
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a bewildering variety of weights and measures euine to onr noliee. Not 
only did these vary from diwstrict to district, hut they varied also within 
a district itself. We were told that the buyers and selhus of a parti- 
cular l()(*nlity were fujuiliar with the Aveights and measures prevailing 
in that area, and no large-scale malpractices were ])ractised anywhere. 
While Ave can readily accept this assurance, the prevailing “anarchv’^ 
in this respect seems to us to call for immediate remedial act ion. jfot 
only does the existence multitudinous Aveights and measure's otfer a 
fruitful source of abuse and (Corruption to wily tradeis, small as their 
number must necessarily but the Aery possibility of such abuse 
creates suspicion and disccjiitent between the huyois and sellers in the 
country-side. We were not, therefore, surprised to find that the Avit- 
nesses, AA’ho api^eared before us in the mofussil, Avere unanimous as to 
the need for standardised weights and measures — although Aiuy lew of 
them could ixnnt to any large-scale misuse of the existing counters by 
the itinerant traders or the trading firms or bouses at the bigger centres. 
We fully endorse this poimlar demand, and recommend that (lovern- 
inent should take necessary steps in this matter Avithout further delay. 

77. Under the existing allocation of functions betAvecn the 
Provinces and the (central (xoAernment in India, weights are a Uentral 
subject, whereas mc*asures belong to the J^roA*iiicial list. We under- 
stand (xoA^enimc'ni of India have recently passed an enabling statute 
undiw Avhich it will be possible for JVovincial (Tovernmc'iits <o c*nact 
necessary Ic'gislalion for standardising Aveighis all over the jnovince. 
Measures are of comparatively minor importance in Bengal; hut if 
uniformity is desired, necessary legislation for regularising measures 
may also he undertaken simiiltanc'oiisly Avlth that for standardisation of 
Aveights. 

Hitherto, the necessary reforms in this dirc'clion have hc'cm held 
up by the difficulty cd' enforcement of the prescrilK^d Aveights and 
measuies. The Bengal Juie Knc|uiry (\mimittee, which re[K>rted in 
.193y discussed these diffic'ult ies at some leugth at page 21 of their 
reixirt. AVIiatever nuglit lun^e hap|>ened iti the' past, avc' do uot think 
that vigilant pnhlic opinion of to-day will lightly tolerate ojk'h abuse's 
of the ]u*o visions of a law Avhicdi affect the rural population so inti- 
irately in the daily iiansactions of their life. Besidc's, we pro]K)se that 
all (Government Officers, not below the rank of (^ircle Officers, should 
be aiipointed Inspectors of weights and measures (ex-officio), so that 
in course of their normal tours, they may hc' in a position to detect 
CA^asions of the law or such malpractices in this respect as might still 
linger on. We believe these stej)s aauII he sufficient to secure enforcc*- 
ment of llie standardisation law. .We realise' that it may he necessary 
to appoint a few testing experts at the Provincial headciuartcrs and at 
the more important tracling centres in the ]>rovince. We do not think 
the cost of such i?xpert officers Avill be Aerv heavy in comparison Avith 
the imi)ortance of this subject. Apart from tlui draAvhacks of the 
existing system which Ave haAC' mentioned eailier, the ])revai]ing 
'‘babeP’ of weights and measures, definitely hinders the free move- 
ment of the cereals all OA’er the province, by ]>revcmling a ready com- 
parison htdween the jiriccs ^ircA’ailing in different parts of it. The 
Bengal ProAuncial Banking Encpiiry stated, “Some witnessc's haAe 
observed that oAving to the ^ireA^alence of different weights and measures 
it is veiy difficult to compare prices ruling in different c!entres. The 
cultivators in a particular district cannot for this reason asc.*ertaiii 
whether they are getting the same price as is paid to cultivators in 



unnlhiM'. Tho (liiiicnliy ciin 1 h> reiiiovecl only hy staniliinlisiujr the 
W(‘i«Ji'hls in nil conlrns," We strongly endorse this finding. 

7S. (2) l)rfltfrflo/ts ntn! allotr^inres , — Another fnetor which lowers 

the it'lnrn nvniluhle to llic cultivators is the allowances and deductions 
to which the s(*llers of ])nddy have to submit themselves. At most of 
ih(‘ niofiissil (-(uilres wc visited, we were supplied with lists of items 
in rt‘s|Mu t of whieh diMluctions were iiuule from the price paid to cul- 
tivators. 'Jdiese lists giMierally included the following items: — 

(/) Dhdifa (allowance for dust or dryage). 

(//) Tolls. 

(///) Ih’iilis — divided into two main classes: — 

(//) religious, e.g., hwnr Jlrittis, and 
ih) i)ublic (‘harities, e.g., School ft riff is. 

(ir) (.’harges for weigliing — Kinjali. 

(r) Araftldri. 

It is not to he assuim*(l that these deductions and a]lowan(*e prevail in 
every distri( l of liengal ; their number and nature vary from district 
to district. Mor is it to be assumed that it is only tln^ ( ultivators who 
hav(' to submit to these deductions. The growius who sell their pro- 
duce ijt home very often esc*ape these jmynients exc(‘])t ilhttlfa : the 
miniher of dedmdions is generally larger in (he bigger trading centres 
than in tlu' village hafs. 

7f;. It will he observed that some of these deductions are really 
payimmls for servi(‘es remh'red ; some again are in the nature of fees 
for privileges obtaiiu'd. 1’he principal allowan(*e d/inlta, is an (‘xctess 
delivery made by the <*u1livator ostensibly on the ground of dust con- 
taiiH'd in the i>addy; but this excess is rarely appropriated l)y the 
pnikdr hc/diri. He lias to deliver the same c‘xcess amount nr a part 
of it to the ardtihtrs or to the mills. There can be little doubt that 
most of these deductions and excess allowances are taken into account 
into actual piice-(*alculations and that the market ((uotations are deter- 
mined with refeience to them. While this is the general effect <»f such 
deductions and allowances, we can imagine (ircnmsiances in which 
])articular growers may be unduly vitdiiuised by uiisc.ru iiuloii.^ buyers. 
Much of the existing popular feeling against these uiiauthoriseil deduc- 
tions and allowances arises from this fact. Another Lscrious objection 
against the continued exisioiu*e of these unauthorised exm'tions lies in 
tlie ah.sen(*e of any correlation between their size and the functions for 
which they are stated to be jiayinents. For example, the great majo- 
rity of the growers are in the dark as to the precise extent to which 
the hriffis — which aie really in the nature of communal levies for 
I'haritahle pur]K)ses — are in fact spent on these objects for whi(*h they 
are avowedly colhuded. The objections to the unauthorized deductions 
are, therefore, at present partly economic and partly psychological. 
We have mrefully considered the subject but are unable to devise any 
effective measures that will check the evils arising out of it. Legisla- 
tion alone is likely to be infructuous, and apart from regulated 
markets, we must continue to rely for many more years to come on the 
restraining influences of edu(*ation, propaganda and public opinion. 
In another sub-section of this chapter, we shall discuss the bearings of 
regulated markets on this subject, and their possibilities in the present 
conditions of agricultural development in Bengal. 
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80. Another way in whieh the (1efi(*ieii(ies of the existing 
niarkenng system ])revents the growers from obtaining the best value 
for tJjeir erops arises from the abseuee of any discrimination tor quality. 
Like all other agricuilural ivrodiuts, paddy is also sold in the lump, 
regardless of its varieties. ^rh(‘ ])rice-iueniiiim for better (pialitif's of 
paddy has steadily gone down during the last ten years, on account of 
the heavy fall in prii-es. Hut, even at the best oi times, lh(‘ cultiva- 
tors hardly ever got an adeiiuate premiuni for his bet ter-iiuality crops. 
The absence of any system of grading was largely responsible iiu* Ihis 
fa(d. e realise the [)ractical dithciilties of gradiTig [)jiddy ajid lice 
a<^cording to (piality. Unless the quality of the grain is standardis(*d, 
in a parlit'ular area, thj-ongh sysieniatii- coiitrol of uielliods of mltiva- 
tion, it becomes exiremely diiticult to grad(' the produce aci-ording to 
(juality at a subsecjmmt stagf‘. TN('V(‘i‘t.heless, w(» ronsidcu' that a begin- 
ning shouhl 1)(' made l)y tlie (»stablishinent of suiialde grading stations 
in the more imp.orianl j)a(Idy-growiiig districts of Hengal. AVe under- 
stand that action in Ihis direction is contemplated with n'gard to 
Patmti ri<'e under the Agricultural Produce ((ijading and Alarklng) Act 
of U)87. The details of the ])rop()sed scheme an' not in our ]>ossessioii ; 
but presumahly gnullug sialiofis for Pnfmii rice will he established, in 
due c(nirsc, at selected centres in (lie arc'u growing this juntieular 
variety of paddy. W(' n't-omnu'iid tlmt ste[)s should be taken to 
iiiiiate similar giading schemes for other high (luality ric(»s, c.g., 
Ka(arihli<i(/j in the district of IJiuajpur — in tlie mon* important jiaddy- 
growing distrii ts of this [irovincc. If these schenu's can l)e woiki'd 
suceesfullv— unlike jute, (he grading of ]iaddy and rice involA’cs very 
few coinpiexiut'.s — not mily vvill the ciilti>atois of these varieti(»s hejietit 
hy the piciuium, which tlu'y will earn, on their ([uality [U‘odiH‘ts, Init 
the incentivi' to ijiqirovenient of quality will also (‘iiorniously incn*ase. 

81. (‘1) AVe now turn to another factor which greatly inqiedi's the 
marketing o|itMa lions in the niofussll, \iz., the existing means oi com- 
munication. Wherevci- we Avmit , in ctniise of our tours in the molussil, 
our attention was drawn to the neglected state of comniunicalions in 
the inteiior of the districts. The problem in this resiH'ct is much less 
acute in Eastern and Northern Hengal. In Easteiii Hengal, most of 
the inter-district and intra-district trade is river-luirm^ and carried on 
in country-boats. In AVesiern Hengal, and in iiiosl of the districts of 
Northern Bengal the predominant form of transport is ioa<l haulage, 
and it is the state of these inter-district and intra-district roads that 
calls for immediate action. The elfect of bad roads is not merely to 
increase the cost of transpoil, and thereby to reduce the net profits of 
the paddy-growers, hut also to discourage the movements of patldy from 
the village to the terminal market, where luices are generally several 
points higher than in the places of their origin. Had communications 
therefore depress the income of the paddy-growers both directly and 
indirectly. From the tenor of tlie evidence that we ret'cived in the 
mofussil, we are left wdth no doubt as to the fact that bad communica- 
tions in the mofussil are one of the imi>ortant factors that hanii)er the 
working of the (competitive processes to the advantage of growers as a 
class. Most of these rural (rommunications are uikIcu* the supervision 
and control of district boards. Scmie of the witnesses, who appeared 
before us, opined that expenditure on communications was not impular 
with the majority of the members of the district boards, and the con- 
ventional fixation of a definite iiercentage of the revenue of a district 
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for expenditure on roads and other coiiimunieations would go 
far to remove (he jusl griovauees of the enltivaiors. AVe commend this 
suggestion to tiovernineiit, and urge the formulation of a comprehen- 
sive policy with regard to rural communications which is long overdue. 


82. Ill this connection, we consider it necessary to say a few words 
ahoul the roads policy which, we understand, Government in the 
Communications and W^orks Department propose to adopt. We were 
told that follow- ing the general -lines of the comprehensive recom- 
mendations of the Si>ecial Utticer appointed by the department some 
time ago to cmiuire into this matter, Goveniment i)roposcd to concen- 
trate expenditure on the construction of trunk roads, and to take up the 
in1er-distri(ft main roads, and the intra-dislrict main and secondary 
roads only after the trunk road schemes had been extnmtod. AVe do not 
know if the polii^y of the Commuiiictation Department has undergone any 
change meanwhile; but if the policy still remains what we were told it 
was some time ago, we can only characterise it as somewhat top-sided. 
It would bo a serious mistake to delay the development of rural coin- 
municntions, on which Ihe agriiultural iiU])rovement of the (*oiintryside 
HO largely de]>ends. Railways and steamships beiween thmii have 
hitherto served the needs of long distance commercial transport fairly 
w'ell. Trunk roads lor long distance motoring w’ill no doubt be a great 
iiiiprovenient in non-conipctitive areas. lint we find it difficult to 
imagine bow in any circumstances they can have priority over the 
inter-district main and intra-district main and secondary roads, wdiicdi 
connect the principal trade centres in different districts and wuthin 
the same district with each other and with the important railway and 
steamer stations. AVe belit've one of the most important objectives 
underlying the initiation of the Itoad Kund hy the Government of 
India w'as to reduce the cost of transport of agricultural ]>roduce to 
markets and railways and steamer stations. The realisation of this 
objective is likely to be delayed if not altogether defeated, if the 
policy of concentration on trunk roads is given ]>rior consideration to the 
necessarily inevitable neglect of rural coininuiiicalions. In view of 
the imp-ortaiice of the subject, w'e desire to emphasise the need for a 
caret 111 formulation ot an apjuopriate roads policy for this province. 

Sr‘b (5) Having examined the principal defects and drawbacks of 
the I'xisting system of marketing, w^e now ]>rocc(Ml to a consideration 
of regulated markets. The principal object of these markets is to 
eliminate the t‘xisting drawbacks of the marketing' system, and to 
regularise tin* <oin]H‘iiHve jirocesses as far us jiossible. The normal 
organisation and w'orking of these markets have been adequately 
described in the Majority and Minority Iteports ot the Bengal Jute 
Enquiry t’ommittee, and also in the earlier Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Agriculture.* AYe would refer the interested reader 
to those r(q)orts for further details. In this section, w^e shall merely 
try to evaluate the possible advantages to be derived from the regu- 
lated markets, and to estimate their position in the reorganised scheme 


*Vide Beport of the Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee (1933), pages 23-26 and 
116-21. 

Also vide Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1926), pages 388- 


95 . 
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of agricultural inarketiug that we envisage. The benefits to be 
derived from regulated markets ran be thus summarised — 

(t) use of siandard weights and measures; 

(f/) reduction of market charges to the minimum; 

(///) abolition of all imjn-oper allowances and deductions; 

(iv) supply of market intelligence ; 

(v) storage facilities; and 
(r/) quick settlement of disputes. 

Items (i) to (///) have been already discmssed and require no further 
comments. The supply of market intelligence is an inqK)rtant func- 
tion of a regulated market. In the case of paddy and rice, for 
instance, motussil regulated markets would daily publish the price- 
quotations in (-alcutta of the principal varieties of ])addy and rice 
marketed in that particular locality, and also the ]>rice-parities of the 
local varieties ottered for sale at these markets. The imblicaiion of 
these figures will prevent victimisation of uninformed sellers and reduce 
haggling and disputes to a minimum. As regards item No. (r), one of 
the drawbacks of the existing system of marketing, is the lack of ade- 
quate storage facilities at the terminal markets. If a cultivator 
brings a cart-load of his produce to sncli a market he finds himself 
obliged to sell it in course of the day. Naturally, he do(»s not get the 
best value for liis croi>. The regulated markets will remove this weak- 
ness in the ])ositi(ni of the cultivators by enabling them to store their 
jjioduce, if ne<'es^ary, pending its disposal, on satisfactory terms to 
sellers. The* Iasi item calls for no coniinents. 

S4. The Senior Marketing Officer, Bengal, (estimated that a cul- 
tivator, on an average? lost about As. 5 io As. (! a maund which he 
could easily recover by marketing his wares at a regulated market. 
We consider this margin to be definitely cm the high side. Tn course 
of our evidence in the mofiissil, we were informed that the d<*alers in 
paddy and rice, in ihe great majority of cases, worked on a very small 
margin of profit. More often than not, it was statcul, his i>rofits con- 
sisted mostly of his earnings on trans|K)rt. It was only in exceptional 
cases that the difference between the prices prevailing in the village 
//rt/.s’ and the terminal markets exceeded As. 4 a inaund. If this 
evidence can be relied upon, we should not think that a cultivator 
would get more than As. 2 a inaund by selling his ])addy and rice in the 
regulated market instead at his villager //riL Apparently jhis margin 
is not very large; but on an average ciullivator’s total turnover it may 
easily amount to a substantial sum, which he can hardlv afford to 
forego. The following formula would give an indication of the 
different items involved in this calculation of loss and gain: — 

Cultivator's gain = (Ps - Bp) 4 ( W 4 13) - T ~ M whore — 

Ps = Price in the secondary market. 

Pp= Price in the primary market. 

W = lx)ss sustained on account of the use of wrong and fal>.(* 
weights. 

I)=Value of the illegal allowances or deductions. 

T = Cost of transport from the primary to ihe se(?ondnry market. 

M = Market charges. 
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The obvious clitficulty that will face the cultivators in bringing their 
l>rocluie to the regulated market is concerned with transport. We 
realise that the small growers may find it difficult to arrange for the 
transport of their i>roduce to distant regulated markets, and may 
])reft‘r to market their crop at tin; nearer village hats. This ditficulty 
<*annot be obviated except by the simultaneous establishment of a 
large number of regulated markets all over the paddy-growing dis- 
tri<*ts, or by arrangements for assembling the cultivator's paddy by 
the market committee itself. Both these steps we dejnecaie at the 
initial stages. We have already observed that the iiet gain in price, 
wliich we expect from dealings in the regulated market iji the (*ase of 
paddy and rice is imt likely to be verv large. We should, therefore, 
])roceed very ea\itiously in tlie maitei. l uless we have Hrsl siu*<*eeded 
in strengthening the finaiu*ial basis of our scheme, it would not be 
prudent to go very fast in the nmtter. We, therefore, ]>ropose that 
(Government should establish a few regulated markets at selected 
<'entres ou an ex]>erimental basis for the [ueseiit. If the experijuent 
yields substantial results, there will be time enough for the extension 
of the markets in oilier parts of the province. We understand that 
<Tovernment eoiitemplate the establishment of some regulated markets 
in jute in the near future at selecied centres. If this is so, these 
sites eouhl convenieully he selected also for the regulated markets in 
]>addy and rice. AVe believe there would be consiilera hh» saving in 
the overhead costs by such joint marketing of jute and paddy in the 
exi>erimental regulated markets. In the beginning, one market com- 
mittee (*ould run both the markets for jute and paddy; but ii would 
be no derogation from the ]>rinciples underlying regulated markets, if 
separait' marketing commiitet's for jute and jiaddy are considered 
necessary at a later stage in the devtdopmeni of these markets. 

tS5. In order to make these markets a success, tin* IJnyal Commis- 
sion on Agricullure in India recommended that “unaiitlnu ized markets 
within a certain radius from tin* regulatcil markets should be prohi- 
bited by statutes’'. We strongly endorse this suggestion. In the 
beginning it would be the constant endeavoiir of tin? vested interests to 
strangle thesi* markets at lln»ir birth l)y all sorts of unfaii- tactics. 
One common device, likely to be adopted by these interests, will perhaps 
be to wean away the cultivators within the notified area from their 
loyalty to the newly established regulated markets. CVuistant propa- 
ganda and ])ersuasion will be required in the initial stages; but, as the 
necessary i)ro]x»gaiida will have to la* carrietl on against great odds, ^we 
consider it'only fair that the hands of the pioneers should be strength- 
<*ned by the statutory prohibition of unauthorized markets wuthin a 
prescribed radius of the regulated markets. 

86. In ])aragraph 72 of this chapter, we distinguished between 
iw^o analytically distinct sets of factors, viz., (a) those that hampered 
com]>etilive processes — we described them as frictional causes, and 
(h) those that affected the relative bargaining strength of buyers and 
sellers and prevented comi>etition betw’een them on an eiiual plane. In 
the previoirs sub-section, we have discussed the main factors belonging 
to the former category. In the present sub-section we propose to 
discuss some methods of increasing the bargaining strength of paddy- 
growers, so that they can compete on an equal footing with the buyers 
of their produce. 
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87. The most characteristic feature of the juarketin^ of all agricul- 
tural produce and not merely paddy — in this country is the heavy 
selling pressure on the market immediately after the harvest. The 
pressure continues till about Falguv or Chaitra, i.e., the end of March 
and then gradually abates. It is during this i>eriod that the cultivator 
must dispose of the whole of his saleable surplus. There is no (‘orre- 
sponding urgency on the part of the merchants or dealers to buy the 
new crop; if they have to buy, they must do so on terms isuitable to 
themselves. It is no wonder that prices are depressed imnuMliately 
after the harvest, and do not rise till the selling pressure disapi>ears. 
One stire way of increasing the prices realised by growers would be to 
avoid this selling x>ressure, immediately after the harvest. 

88. It is sometimes suggested that the cultivator has no storage 

facilities in the villages and therefore is obliged io sell his ])roiluce 
as soon as the harvest is over. For this opinion we found very little 

supimrt in the inofussiJ. No noticeable coinj)lainiH about lack of 

storage facilities was made to us anywhere, in course of our tours. On 
the contrary, we received evidence from several representatives of 
growers, in th(i prt'domiiuintJy paddy-growing districts of Western 
IJeiigiil to the effect that tlie more suhsiantial cultivators habitually 
stored their surplus stock for months on end, and sometimes even for 
more than a y(*ar. We were informed that under the indigenous 

methods of storage ])ractised in these distriils, jmddy and ric^e stored 

in the village granaries hardly suffered any appreciable deterioration 
iji (jualily in couise of a year or two. The climatic and weather 
conditions in the water-bound districts of Fast llengal might present 
ditiiculties in the way of juoionged storage, hut from whai we saw and 
heard in the more imi)ortant of the West and North Bengal districts 
we were convinced that the prevailing methods of storage (*ould not 
certainly he cited as a cause of the heavy selling pressure immediately 
after i!ie harvest. As far as we could make out, the reasons for this 
are not technical hut essentially financial and economic. 

S9. The cultivator is obliged to sell his produce immediately 
after liarvest, because lie wants cash, and cannot hold up the crop, 
lie has no reserve of financial strength, and, therefore, he cannot 
wait tor prices to improve. Any attempt at .ioiiit action for the market- 
ing of the growers’ produce must take due note of this fundamental 
weakness in their economic position. 

90. Some of the witnesses we examined — generally of the official 
and the non-official professional classes — suggested the establishment 
of co-operative purchase and sale societies. It was argued that the 
only way to increase the competitive strength of the growers was 
to pool their resources and to market their produc»,e through a co- 
otwative society. On the other hand, the proposal met with very 
little enthusiasm from the great majority of the growlers’ rei)resenta- 
tives and, surprisingly enough, also, from the departmental officers. 
The growlers’ representatives insisted that, short of almost full pay- 
ment for their produce, it would not be w’^orfh the cultivators’ while 
to market their produce through co-operative societies, whereas the 
departmental officers complained of the lack of honest and competent 
co-operative workers, and the disloyalty of members. 

91. We have carefully considered this question in all its bearings, 
and are inclined to think that the establishment of properly 
organised co-operative purchase and sale societies at selected centre^ 

5 
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for a crop like paddy, offer |)08sil)ilities which should not be 
altogether ignored. Paddy prices follow a more or less well-defined 
and prediciable course. Generally speaking, i)rices continue to be 
low up to Pebruary-March, after which they begin to rise, reaching 
their peak about the end of September or October. The following 
table will show the seasonal fluctuations in price at Burdwan between 
1926 - 35 .— 


Average price per maund of common paddy in annas/ 


Average prices at BurUwaii. 



huiuary. 

Jiily- 

Year. 

March. 

Septombor 

1920 

03i 

67 

1927 

031 

09 

1928 

(55 

63} 

1929 

484 

50 

1930 

38 

44 

1931 



1 932 

. ! . 24 

251 

i 933 

25^ 

29 

1934 

23| 

301 

1935 

301 

311 

Average 

421 

45i 


It will appear from this table lhat the llic ]>iice of i)addy in Burdwan 
increased by As. 3 to As. 6 per maund during the rainy season in 

almost ev(U‘v year since The evidence rct'cived in the motussil 

<‘onfirined this fact. In almost all the ]>addy-growing disiricis, we 
weie told that the prices rose steadily from the breaking of the 
rains to a niaximuiii in Sepienil>er-Ociober, and that deviations 
from this usual trend were rare. If the growers could only hold 

up their crop, and sell it in the highest market they would be ensured 
of a much higher juice for tlieir jnnldy anil rice. We see no other 

ju’acticable method of doing this except tlirough co-operative sale 

societies of growers. The fact that the seasonal j)rice fliictiuitious, in 
the case of jmddy, unlike those of jute, arc remarkably regular largely 
{eliminates the sjierulative ebunent in a sidieme of such societies and 
(renders their administration far less diflicult than tJ)ey otherwise would 
'have been. 

9 "^, The real diflicult ies in the way of the successful working of 
these schemes are those relating to (/) management and (//) finance. 
As for management, the work involves not merely jmrehase or 
collection of the paddj'^ deposited by the members, and disposing 
of it when the price is at its highest, but also the maintenance of 
elaborate accounts in the name of each individual cultivator, 
l>ayment to him at a rate to be fixed by the society; storage and 
grading of thi' paddy received from the members, negotiations 
for the disposal of the paddy collected from the members at the 
highest possible price, anangements for the transport of the paddy 
from the society to Ihe nearest terminal market or to Calcutta, 


•Compiled from a note prepared by Mr, A. E. Porter, I.C.S., on the possibilities of 
Co-operative Jute and Paddy Sale Sooieties. 
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as the case may be. All this is much more than merely mechanical 
work, and calls for considerable business ability. It is hardly to 
be expected that a society of ordinary paddy-g;ro\vers will be able 
to carry on marketing on this elaborate scale. The only practicable 
way is to work through a Central Ihubly Sale Cuioii to which village 
paddy purchase or rather paddy collec^tioii societies would be affiliated. 

93. In view of the importance of this subject, we think it will W 
desirable to elaborate a little further the sc heme that we have in mind. 
Co-oi)erdtion could l>e best applied to the marketing of paddy in the 
villages by the establishment of what for lack of a belter name, we 
propose to call paddy collection societies. A separate cleiiartinciii to 
be called the paddy collection department, might be attached to every 
village credit society in a paddy-growing area. It would be the func- 
tion of this department to collect the paddy of the nieiubers of thcr 
credit society, and to arrange for its transi>ort to a Central l^addy Sale 
Union to be established at the nearest important paddy market, which 
has facilities of road, railway or river communication with a market- 
ing centre or with Calcutta. The village paddy collection societies 
would bo affiliated to the Paddy Sale Union, and would be its sliare- 
holders. Under this scheme of co-oix?rative organisation, the functions 
of the village paddy-growers would be strictly limited. They would 
he called upon merely to collect their paddy and to transport it 
through the collection society to the sale union. Paymeirt would 
normally be made by the Paddy Sale Union through the paddy collec- 
tion societies in the villages. As the Paddy Sale Union will l>e run 
by an exi>ert statf, the problems of management will not pj(»sent any 
difficulties to the jKxddy-growers in the villages. The juice ])aid for tlie 
produce will be at the ]/revailing market rate; it is only afler I he entire 
paddy is luarkctcd l)y the Sale Union, that the affiliated societies, and 
through them tin* ])addy-gru\vers will share in the increased prices 
obtained by the disf)osaj of tlie fuoduce in the best market. 

94. The organisation of paddy collection societies or of paddy col- 
lection departments atta(*hcd to the existing co-operative credit socie- 
ties — where we desire to see co-operative effort coiiccmtrated for the 
present — will not, we fear, be all smooth sailing in the beginning. The 
cultivator’s rooted dislike to jjrooling his produce witli others, as well as 
his distrust of ])eoi>l(‘ who call upon bim to part with his produce with- 
out paying for it in advance, may present stiff hurdles for the village 
societies to (dear in the first few years of their effort at co-operative 
marketing. These difficulties can only be overcome by intensive edu- 
cative propaganda, and jprompt payment of the cultivator's <lues. For 
all this very close supervision of these village societies, as well as of 
the Paddy Sale Union will be necessary in the first few years of the 
proposed organisation. We recommend that the above scheme be given 
effect to on an exi>erimental basis, in a few selected paddy-growing 
districts for the present. If the scheme succeeds, the experiimmt could 
be easily extended to tlie other pad«ly growing areas of the province. 
We understand that a similar scheme was administratively api>roved of, 
and sought to be given effect to, at Memari in Ihe district of Purdwan 
by the co-operative department a few years ago; but for some unfore- 
seen reason, the scheme was never tried. If this is so, we take it that 
Government is already committed to the principle underlying the plan 
that we have elaborated in the foregoing paragraphs. 
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95. One serious practical difficulty in the way of implement- 
ing’ a scheme of this nature arises from the need for provision of 
adequate finance. Normally, this burden should be borne by the 
Central Co-operative Banks operating in the areas of the pro]>osed Paddy 
Sale Unions. In the present state of co-operative finance in this 
province, we do not know if it will be possible for the Central 
Co-operative Banks to undertake this task without any substantial 
assistance from the public exchequer. Naturally, the financing capacity 
of the particular local Central Bank will determine the location of the 
Paddy Sale Union that we contemplate. Nevertheless, if in any 
particular case, having regard to the other advantages of the site, the 
establishment of a Paddy Sale Union is considered desirable, we do not 
think the project should be abandoned merely beause the local Central 
Bank is unable to finance the union adequately. In such a case, we 
believe it will l>e both necessary and prudent for (Government to supple- 
ment the efforts of the Central Bank by loans or appropriate guarantees. 
The object and the nature underlying the scheme justify the assump- 
tion of some reasonable financial risk by Government. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PRICE*FIXING. 

96. In this chapter, we pnipose to exaiuine the possihilitios of 
mcreasing the price ot paddy and rice by direct manipulative a. tion 
At an early stage of our enquiry, the idea of fixation of a minimum 
price Pfaay .and nc© attracted some of us; but as the enquiry 
proceeded, the difiiculties underlying any such proposal reveahnl them- 
selves more and more, and by the time wo couclude<l our enquiry the 
sugpstion had very nearly lost all its attraction, and receded into the 
background of our thoughts. The mufassal witnesses that we examined 
on this subject— including* the representatives of growers — were over- 
whelniing'ly against tlie fixation of a iniuinium pii(*e ior a food crop 
like paddy. Nevertheless, we consider it desirable to examine carefully 
the issues iinderl.ying the projiosal, so that the prevailing coiifusion of 
ideas on this subject may be clarified and the proposal may be s(»en in 
its true perspective in the cold light of reason. 

97. The formulation of a iiiinimuin price raises some serious diffi- 

culties. (Jne of these arises from the variable costs of cultivation of V 
paddy in differpt i>arts of this province. At present we do not possess 
leliabJe statistics of costs of cultivation j but su(*h materials as exist 
point to remarkable divergencies not only from district to district but 
also wit hill a district itself. It is true that the more range of varia- 
tions is misleading and that the frequency distribution of variations, 
showing the limited ranges, within which** the majority ot the results 
lie, would give a more correct and balaiu^ed picture ()f\.‘ost variations. 
XJufoi innately, however, in the case of i>a(ldy, these limited ranges are 
not always very nalTo^^ Any attempt at prescription of a minimum 
price must., therefore, imply a prior agreement as to the figure which 
must be taken as the standard cost of cultivation in the province as a . 
whole. This presupposes an elaborate investigation into the (‘osts of 
cu]ti\ at ion ol paddy in carefully demarcated, regionally homogeneous 
jiaddy-growing areas of this pnivince. Hitherto, the approach 

towards an investigation of this type in this province has been the 
recent enquiry* into the cost of production of jute and paddy carried; / 
out under the auspices of the Imjjerial Council of Agriimltural Itesearchi 

in a few selected villages of Jtajshahi-Hogra and Hirbhum. 

98. Even if the above statistical difficulty about the ascertaimnent 
ot a standard cost of cultivation for the whole of the province could be 
solved, a more fundamental difficulty connected witli Ibis issue would 
still remain. In the case of a food crop like paddy, must our mininuim 
price be fixed with reference to the ‘^business costs of cultivation” or 
with “the farming costs of cultivation” H The former costs, which are 
calculated according to strict business costing methods would ne<;es- 
saiily be much higher than the latter and the poinilar estimates of costs - . 
of cultivation, which were submitted to us by the mufassal witnesses in 
course of our tours. As the implications of these two different concepts 

* Se© report on the cost of production of crops in the principal sugarcane and cotton 

tracts in India, Vol. VI, Bengal (1938) — published by the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tuTfiJ Research, New Delhi. 
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Lave been fully explained in the Report of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, to which we have already made a reference*, we 
do not propose to engage in furiher elal>oration of the arguments 
<*ontained there. So far as Bengal is concerned, broadly sj>eaking, the 
“larmiiig^^ costs of cultivation will fall short of the “business” costs of 
cultivation by the market value of the family labour engaged in agri- 
culture and the interest on the cultivator's own capital invested in his 
fanning. The difference on account of these two factors may often be 
(•orisid(?rable, and a iniiiiiuum price based on “business” costs may well 
exceed that based on “fanning" costs by a substantial margin. The 
choice between these two alternative bases of price-fixation is not likely 
to be determined by the mcn-e ai)plication of economic analysis ; it can 
l)e determined only by a clear {xiiiceiffion of tbe nature of the economic 
welfare that we desire to achieve. 

99. If the above basic difficulties are solved, the next prac^tical 
problem, that will confront any att(unpt to lix a Jiiinimum price for 
padily, will arise in r<‘gard to the numerous varieties of paddy grown 
all r)ver Bengal. Will there bo only one ininiinuni price for the lowest 
f|ualitv of paddy grown in the province cu* a table of minima for all tbe 
jmncipal varieties? If it is derided to proceed on the former basis, 
Jiow is ijuality to be defined for the purposes of any minimum legisla- 
tion? A]>parently quality has to be fixed on the basis of such 
“('(insumplion characterivsticvs”, as can he readily ascertained, o.g., size, 
ishajie, texture, colour, and jjerhaps also taste, when the paddy is boiled 
into ri(te. An elal)orato system of grading on tlie basis of these 
“corisiiniptioii quabties” apj^ears to be a sine (jva non of any scheme 
of fixation of a minimum price. But the ]>ra(‘1i(‘al diffi(*ulty does not 
end iliere. If after such definition, only the pri(*e of the lowest 
“quality” is fixed — presumably a little above the market rate^—there 
will be a transference of demand from this quality to the unregulated 
varielies. As a result of this shifting of demaml it may be difficult 
to euforce the pri(^e for the low^est variety. Couseciuently (jovern- 
ment may, in the end, be compelled, by the logic of their original 
decision, to fix minimum ])ri(^es for all the principal varieties Uwsually 
consumed in this country. This step will necessitate the preparation 
of an elaborate <‘hart of minimum pri(*es for at least the more common 
varieties ot paddy grown in this province. This by itself will be no 
easy task ; the enforcement of the minima will be a far more complicated 
problem. We do not s<*e how under the existing system of production 
all this work could be got through without the creation of an elaborate 
aciministraiive bureau or dejnirtmeut for this purpose. 

100. We now come to the problems of administration and control. 
It is a common place of economic theory that, given the conditions of 
demand, the price for a commodity can be manipulated only if its supply 
cai.' be appropriately controlled. In the case of a monopoly product, 
the sup])ly is naturally controlled; in the case of other commodities 
price can be influenced only by artificial control of supidies. This 
implies control over domestic production as well over imports from out- 
side. In the present context, it is the latier problem that seems to us to 
present well-nigh insuperable administrative diflSculiies. If the pre- 
scribed minimum price or Ihe table of minima, as tbe case may be, is 
fixed — as, presumably, it must be — at a level higher than the market 


page 5, report on the coat of cultivation, etc. op cU. 
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price tor paddy that prevailed iiniuediatelv before the minimum law 
came into force, there will be a tendency for paddy and rice from the 
neighbouring provinces to flow into llengal in order to take advantage 
of the higher pneo-panties obtaining liere. The immoiliate efl'e(‘t of 
this would be kme the market price below the legal pri(*o. If 
(lovernnient desires to inaintain the price prescrilied by law, they must 
be prepared to buy up all these imports at the legal price — whicir would 
be clearly a fanatastic indicy 1o ]mr.sue. The only other way in which 
the minimum or minima could he maintained would be 1o control imiKirts 
on an appropriate scale. Situated as we are iu this province, this 
would mean Ihe raising of a high tarilV wall all along our land and sea- 
fronliers. A]>ari from the faci thal Ihe ereciion of such a Chinese wall 
against many of our neighbouring provinces will be consiilutionally 
improper and impracticable, Ibe administrative probhujis im]>licit in 
such a heroic measure will shako iLe whole struciurc* of our ]>iovincial 
Government to its foundations. We do not think we need jmrsue ibis 
asf>ect of the problem any further. 

101. We bedieve the arguments of the fori^going luragraphs will 
l>e a sufficient refutation of tliosc facile references 1o ilu*^ fixation of a 
minimum ])riee for jnirldy, which were made from' lime to time during 
our enquiry, l>o1h in Ihe j)ress and on tlie jdatform. We do nol th(»re- 
fon* ]U‘opose to discuss a1 mueli grealer length Ihe oiher coneomilants 
of a scliemi* of minimum prices. Jn order, however, to complete our 
argiimerii, we shall merely mention them seriatim : — 

(t) The policy will involve an obligation on the part of Govern- 
ment to buy all the surplus paddy that c;annoi }>e marketed 
at the fixed minimum prices. 

(ii) It will involve ihe storage or warehousing of ibis surplus 
produce. 

(//O 1diis, in lurn, will involve the maintenance^ of godowns or 
warehouses, and a trained staff for Ihe work \u connection 
wiih them. 

(ir) The eniire surplus i>roduce will have to be witliludd from the 
market as long as the price position does not iniprove. 

(r) Ade(|uate funds should be x)rovidecl for the above items 
(i) to {iv). 

The magnitude of ilie task involved in all these measures can be easily 
imagined. 

102. In ihe foregoing paragraphs, we have endeavoured to examine 
the more fundamental of ihe x>raciical i>roblems involved in a sclicune 
of minimum prices for ])addv and rice. Througlioui ibis analysis, we 
have assumed thai the fixation of a minimum price is an api>ropriate 
policy for a food crop like paddy. We shall now ]>roceed i(» examine 
tbis claim a little more closely. Having regard to the interests of the 
community as a whole, is it, by itself, an ai)i)ropriate and adequate 
price-policy ? In Chapter IV of this report, we have indic’ated the 
outlines of what we believe to be an appropriate and comprehensive 
price-policy for paddy and rice in this Province. Does the. proposal 
to fix a minimum price or a series of minimum prices fit in unite com- 
pletely v'ith the oul lines of the policy of our adoption? Prima facie, 
a scheme of minimum price or prices for a staple food crop, which is 
the principal article of diet of millions of peojde in this country 
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cannot, by itself, represent a comprehensive policy ; logically as well 
as in fact, it involves a sectional view of the problem. The plea for 
a minimnm price for jute stands on a fundamentally different footing. 
Jut-3 is not a commodity on which our nationals dei>end for their bare 
Jiving; no upper limit to its price is, therefore, socially necessary 
except such as is imposed by tlie compelling demands of the economic 
principle of substitution. In the case of a food crop — and the most 
imijorlant food crop at that — an upper limit is as much necessary in 
the interests of consumers as a lower limit (i.e., a minimum price) is 
necessary in the interests of glowers qua growers. An adequate and 
logically complete food policy, based ou the method of direct iiianipii- 
latiou of prices, must, therefore, necessitate not merely the fixation 
of a luininium price, hut also the enforcement of a prescribed maximum 
if and when necessary. For a food crop lihe paddy — w© again 
emphasize tliis distiru'tion — direct interference with prices implies 
intervention at both the upper and the lower ends. TiOgic, as well as 
social justice, requires this. And, what is very important to recognise 
yis that, unlike commercial crops, in the case of paddy and rice, such 
, interference with price.s at the upinn* end, may he necessary long before 
■the economic principle of substitution has come into play. 

lt)3. The argument of the previous paragraph underlines the essen- 
tial complexities of any scheme of direct manipulation of pricavs for a 
food ciop like paddy. If we are prepared to interfere directly with 
prices, we must be prepared to do so, so as to piovent an improper fall as 
much as an improper rise. In its practical consequences, such a policy 
will involve the erection of not merely a complicated administrativo 
structure, but also tb© assumption of financial commitments on an 
unprecedentedly large scale. Of the'couiitries nearer home, Japan alone 
seems to have engaged herself in the working out of such a policy sine© 
1921. In an aunexure to this chapter, we include a short his1on(*al and 
analytical note on the Japanese Food Control System prepared by our 
Secretary. It will reveal more than any argument of ours can do how 
extremely complicated is the nature of the organization engaged in tb© 
work of price control in Japan, and how very heavy is the financial 
burden of the system on the Japanese national exchequer. We note 
that the Japanese Eic© Fund — ^the financial fulcrum on which the whole 
system hinges — amounts at present to the colossal sum of 850 million 
yen. We do not think we can suggest, without being guilty of reckless 
imprudence, the investment of resources on such a larg© scale in 
8( hemes, for which, we feel, there is no pressing necessity at present. 
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ANNEXURE TO CHAPTER VII. 


A short note on the system of control of rice prices in Japan by 
Mri Da La Mazumdarp laCaSap Secretaryp Bengal Paddy and Rice 
Enquiry Committee. 


1. Hifttorically, the Japanese system of control of rice price.s owes 
its origin to the war-time measures adopted to deal with llie ahnormal 
food situation which arose in »Japan during the last Uroat War, and its 
aftermath. It will be recalled that our own Ooverument liad also to 
embark on an elaborate system of controls and restrictions at the same 
time for precisely the same reasons. The Japanese (iovernment, liow- 
ever, decided to iiicorixirate the ideas underlying these war-time experi- 
ments permanently into its normal ]>eace-time economic policy, and, 
a(»cordingly, by the Itice T/aw No. 36 of 15121, laid the foundations of 
its present food control system. 

2. From the very beginning, the Japanese Government appears to 

have aiJiueciated the inadequacy of a price-policy for a staple food 
product, which did not conteiiiplate a scheme of symmelricial control, 
i.e., control at both the lower and the upper ends. They seem to Jiave 
lecognised from the outset that, in the c*ase of a slaple food crop, it 
was not sulfic ient merely to fix a minimum price, and to leave the iipix*r 
limit alone to be fixed “automatically” by the operation of the ecjonomic 
principle of substitution. As the writer of a recent official monograph 
on this subjectt observed somewhat quaintly, “Japan belongs to the 
third category (of self-supporting countries), and we stand exactly 
between food producers and consumers, so that the policy we pursue 
must have such a character as (is) equally fair and good to, and should 
be on behalf of, (he producers as well as consumers”. “From the 
historical point of view, the law (Rice Law) may he referred to as the 
modernization of the ancient system of ‘Joheiso’ (Jo-lici-so system 
literally means the permanent-levelling-granary system)* * * 

The Joheiso sj-stern consisted in the stabilization of corn prices by 
Government equipped with granaries at principal marketing points, 
where the (Toverniiient jjurchased corn at liigher price for the ]>roteclioa 
of farmers when it was lower, and sold at lower price for the benefit of 
the common people when it was higher, than the average ]>ri(*e.” In 
practice, this policy has implied not only the fixation and enforcement 
of a “standard minimum price”, but also the prescription and eiifon^e- 
ment of a “standard maximum price”. 

3. It will be convenient as well as instructive if we essay a rapid 
survey of the growth and evolution of the Japanese system of Rice 


•Cy. the concept of the “Ever-green granary” recently elaborated by the American 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. H. A. Wallace. To the studonta of the economic history 
of India, the Jo-hei-so system has a strange family reaembalnce to the system of food 
regulation in ancient India, with whicli the author of the "Arthasastra” lias made ua 
familiar. 

tBccent Food Control System in Japan — Government measures for Rice Control from 
1921 to 1936, published by the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry — Rico 
Bureau, 1937. 
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Control, ever eince the passing of the Rice Law of 1921. The Law of 
J921 emi)Owered the Government — 

{i) “to buy, or sell, or exchange or process or store rice, if it 
deemed it ncresaarif to do so for the adjusimeiit of supply 
to demand’ ^ 

(//) “io regulate the imimrts and exports of rice by import duties 
or otherwise, if it deemed it particularly necesary to do so 
for the adjustinoiit of supply to demaud for rice,” and 

(lii) 1o (‘stablish a “Sjieeial A<‘count” — popularly known as the Hire 
h'und — ff)r carrying on the puriM)ses of the Control Scheme. 
Accordingly a Itice Fund, with a maximum upper limit of 
200 million yen was stalled in this year. It was further 
provided thal loans up 1o tlie prescribed inaxinium could be 
raised on the resources of this fund. For all j>ractical 
]>urposes, therefore, Ihis was an auionomons fund, on which 
(fovernnient could operate at their discretion, for the 
mainicnance of rice prices. 

A. Jl was sof)n felt lliat the ohjeedive underlying the Rice J^aw of 
1021 lacked (pianiitati ve precision. Some more definite guidance than 
the somewhat vague clause — “when it deemed it necessary to do so” 
used in the Rice Law of 1921 was required by the authorities administer- 
ing the control scheme. Accordingly* after several minor amending 
measures had been tried, the Japanese Govornment passed an iniix)rtant 
amending Act in IJJdl in which it w*as provided that the Governtnent 
shouhl not buy or sell ri(‘e within ibo Empire, unless “the price of rice” 
had fallen below the miiiimuin price or risen above the maximum price, 
as notified by (Tovernmont. Jt was for the Ministry of Agricullure and 
Forest rv to calctulate the relevant “]>rice of rice”, and also to prescribe 
the minijinim and maximum pri(*es, on the basis of winch the system 
of c(»!»tnd was to work. Detailed provisions were made about tlm same 
time hy an imperial Ordinance regarding tlie medhods of cahudatioii of 
the minimum and maximum prices, on the basis of the cost of produc- 
tion, the cost of living and the trend of rice prices aa determined by the 
ratio of the index-number of the price of rice to tlie index-number of 
the prices of commodities in general. Tu order further to strengthen 
the contjol system, the existing methods of control of im|K)rts and 
exports M*ere superseded by a regular svvstem of j>ermits or licences. 
Nobo<ly was permitted to export or import paddy or rice without a 
licence. Simultaneously with the promulgation of this law, steps were 
taken to carry out elal>orate investigations into the cost of production of 
rice, and the cost of living. It wiW l>e interesting to note that soon 
after the passing of the Amending Act, the Government discovered that 
it was necessary to control the im]K)rts of other competitive food crops 
as well if the scheme of control was to be strictly enforced. Accord- 
ingly Ihe imports of millets, the moat important competitive food crop 
in Japan, was regulated by the imposition of import duties with effeet 
from 1932. 

o. This system continued till 1083, when an important departure 
from the principles hitherto governing the operations of the scheme wras 
initiated hy the Rice Control Kaw of 1033. Hitherto, the prescribed 
maximum and the minimum prices ap])ear to have been regarded as no 
more tlian pointers, which merely indicated that the time for such 
action, as the Rice Bureau might consider it necessary to take under the 
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nioe Control Law, had arrived. But, henceforth, in the words of the 
official monograph the Government intended “to establish mon* effec- 
tive and thorough-going control, taking also the firm relief problem of 
the time into consideration.” Accordingly, in the Control Law of 
it was provided; — 

(i) That Government must not allow prices to fall below the ]ue- 

scribed minimum or to rise above the prescribed maximum. 

(ii) These minimum and maximum figures were to be calculated 

on the same basis as l>efore. 

(tii) In order to maintain the said minimum juice or maximum 
price, the Government must accept *)ffers for sale at the 
minimum price or offers lor ])iirc*hase at the maximum juice 
and buy at the Jninimum pri(‘e or sell at the maximum 
any quantity of rice so offered to it. 

(iv) The Government might also buy rice tor iinjMirtatiou or sell 
rice for ex])ortation, it it considered it necessary to do so. 
The im|X)ns or exjMuls of rice on private acc«)unt, except 
through licences, were juoliibiied. 

(r) If the Government considered this course necessary for the con- 
trol of rice prices, it might restrict the importation of millet, 
kaoliang or i^anic millet for any specified period. 

6. These provisions will indicate the imjdications of a p(dicy of 
control of rice prices by direct manipulative action. It jiuiy be instruc- 
tive to examiiie at this point the salient features of the metliod of fixation 
of minimum and maximujn prices us laid down in a supj)limicntary 
ljuperial (Jrdinauce (No. 327 of 1930). Unfortunately, the official 
English version of this Ordinance is not a particularly j>ersj)icacious 
<locumcnt; the phrasing is sometimes so obscure as to (^ori('.eal the full 
meaning of some of the key j>rovisions. Nevertheless the following 
summary description will, it is hoped, give some indication of the out- 
lines of the Japanese method: — (1) The first stage is apj>arent]y the 
prescrijjtion of a ‘‘standard minimum ]3rice” by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. This price must be between two well-defined limits. One of 
the limits is fixed by the cost of production plus freight and other 
charges; and the other limit is fixed by the ratio of the imb'x number 
of the price of rice to that of “all commodities” suljjcct to a j>err‘entage 
reduction varying l>etweeii 10 i>er cent, and 20 i)ei cent, at the discre- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture, In other words the siaudard 
miriimum price must be somewhere between the cost of |)roduclioii jdus 
freight, etc., on the one hiid, and the calculated j)rice-indcx of rice 
on the other; (2) Once the “standard minimum j>rice“ has lu'eii fixed, 
the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry jinaetMls to fix tiu' niiiiimum 
juice “tor each of the types and yrades of home-juoduced rice of the 
year” in such a way that the total averagt' of the ininimum juices of 
rice included in the types and grades designated by the Minister may bo 
cepjal to the “standard minimum price” fixe<l by the Minister; (3) It 
will be noticed that this j)rocedure involves the notification of the ty|)es 
and grades in rpsj>eet of which minimum j)rices are fixed, by the Afinister 
of Agriculture and Forestry. 

7. A similar procedure is adopted in regard do the fixation of 
maximum prices (1) first, a standard maximum is fixed within the limits 
of two prices, the one being the jirice calculated on the basis of the exist 
of living examined in the year, and the other being the price fixed by 
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the Minister on the basis of the price ‘^calculated in the relation of the 
index-number of the i>rice of rice to the index-number of the prices of 
commodities in freneral/’ subject to an increase of liO per cent, to 30 
I>er eeiji. In other words, the standard maximum price must lie between 
the cost of living index, and the calculated price-index of rice raised 
by 20 io 30 per cent. ; (2) once this standard maximum price has been 
fixed, the maximum prices of the different types and grades of rices, are 
fixed by adding to their minimum prices the difference between the 
standard minimum price and the standard maximum price. 

8. The object of the elaborate provisions of the Rice Control Law 
of 1033, and the supplementary Imi>erial Ordinance was to enforce 
maintenance of the prices at the uj)j>er or the lower limit, as the case 
might be. The law was put io a severe test immediately after its pro- 
irjiiJgation. For, in 1933, the yield of the rice crop in Japan broke 
all previous records, and the maintenance of rice prices iii the prescribed 
miiiimiiin strained all the resources of (Toverniiient. Although the Rice 
Fund has meaiiwdiile been increased to the eolossal figure of 860 million 
yen, some further buttresses to the Rice Control Law of 1933 appeared 
to be necessary. Accordingly, in 1936, two very important laws, which 
foj- the fii*st time, attempted decentralization of the obligations assumed 
by the Japanese Government in this respect, were passed. They were 
(i) the Autonomous Rice Control Law of 193(5, and (2) the Co-operative 
l^nldy Store Aiding Law. 

9. The writer of the official monograph referred to above describes 
the purpose of the Rice Control Law of ]93(i to be “the fa(*ilitatiiig of 
Government activities, while lightening its h(»iivy financial Imrdens in 
rice-controlling, by means of autonomous adjustment of supply of rice 
on the 1 ) 01*1 of the organisations or corporations connected with, or 
interested in the production or distribution of rice lliroiigb rice control 
associations set up for the puriK)se.’' The law provided for the estab- 
lishment of “rice control associations” throughout th(' Japanese Empire, 
C(iusistiiig of rice-producers, landlords, and others receiving rice as nuit. 
The functions of these associations were stated to he as follows: — 

(/) allotting to each of its members a (piantity of rice, which is 
to be controlled by the association, 

(/V) storing rice, which is to be controlled by the association, 

(///) furnishing funds to the members, with resi>ect to rice stored 
by them, 

(iv) <lelivering the rice stored to Government for sale under pre- 
scribed conditions, 

(t) issuing warehouse certificate for rice stored, and 
(vi) selling rice which has been set free. 

The allocation of the provincial quotavS to be stored would he made by 
Government having regard to the quantity of supply in e^ery year. 

10 The object of the Co-opt?rative Paddy Store Aiding I-aw was 
“to aid in storing paddy* * * and to cause the prefectures, organiza- 
tions or corporations interested in rice production or distribution to take 
part in the Government control of the marketable quantity in the nee 
season and to lighten its financial burdens as well. ^ In other worcls, 
wdiile the Autonomous Rice T.aw sets up special Rice Control Associa- 
tions, the object of the Co-oiierative Paddy Aiding Law is to assist the 
already existing private organizations in storing paddy. 
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Tlie official chronicler of the history of the food control system in 
Japan, thus summarises the principal stages in the evolution of Gov- 
emment policy in the matter: — 

‘^(1) First, quantitative control. 

(2) Secondly, i>nce-control side by side with quantitative control. 

(3) Thirdly, the setting up of a standard maximum price and 

minimum price as the criterion in price control. 

(4) Fourthly, establisliment of official maximum price and mini- 

mum price be strictly maintained in price control. 

(5) Fifthly, the pai'ticipation of organizations or corix)rations in 

co-operations wdth the Government rice control.” 

No student of recent currency history can fail to t>e struck by the 
remarkable sijuilarity In'twceii the mechanism of the Japanese Price 
Co?]troI System and the technique underlying the systems of exchange 
control luevailing' in many important countries of the world, imduding 
our own. Hoth aim at the maintenance of prescribed upper and lower 
I>oints by means of unlimited buying or selling — lice in the one case, 
and loreign exchange in the other. For this purpose, both the systems 
rely on extensive oiierations on ad hoc financial }>ools, viz., the llice 
Fund in the case of the Japanese Frice Control System, and vStabilizJi- 
tion Fiincls, Excliange Equalization Accounts, or Currency Reserves 
si>ecially set a]>art to this end, in the case of the Exchange Control 
Systems adopted in difi'erent countries. To any one familiar with the 
technique and working of these currency systems, these structural simi- 
Jlu•iti(^s will at once indicate the complicated nature and magnitude 
of th<‘ operations in whicli the Japanese (fovernment must have been 
engaged in order to maintain rice prices between the price-limits pre- 
scribed by the Rice Control Law. Without the technical organization 
and resources of Japan, it would be futile to emulate the Japanese 
exam]>le. 

11. The financial hiirden imposed on the State by the administra- 
tion of tlie Rice Control T^aw will be apparent from tlie increasing 
sizt* of the Rice Fund. From 200 million yen in 1021, the Fund has 
risen to the colossal figure of 850 million yet or or over 70 crores of 
rupees at the current rate of exchange. 

12. The nature of the organization entrusted with this work is 
no less formidable. The Rice Bureau is a practically autonomous depart- 
meni under the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and consists of 
the following sections; — 

(i) Rice Policy Section. 

(iV) Investigation Section. 

{Hi) Home Section. 

{iv) Overseas Section. 

(v) Special Accounts Section. 

(vi) Rice Utilization Tiaboraton\ 

The number of officials and employees engaged in the rice administra- 
tion service, at the end of 1930 (including the members and employees 
in the Rice Bureau, its Branches, Laboratory, and in prefecture) was 

948 . 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OTHER IMPROVEMENTS. 


10-4. Ju this chapter we projKJse to examine very briefly, the more 
iniiKirtant of the factors oilier than price, which affect the margin of 
profit available 1o the average paddy-grower in this Province. On a 
very narrow and merely literal interpretation of our terms of reference, 
the subject matter of this (chapter is not perhaps strictly germane to 
our enquiry. But from the very beginning, we have felt it necessary 
to put a liberal construction on our terms of reference, and not to 
cripple our investigation by a too literal interpretation of them. 
The wisdom of the course we decided to pursue was amply demonstrated 
in course of our tours, when not only did a good many of the competent 
witnesses, whom wo examined, warn us against the error of 
einj)hasi;^ing the p-rice element to the exclusion of all other factors, but 
the majority of the mofussil witnesses, including the re jiresenta lives 
of growers, who a]>peared before us stressed the non-price factors, e.g., 
supply of irrigation water and manure, much more than the elements 
w'hicli imj)inged directly on the j>riciug pro<*esse8. Nevertheless, the 
phrasing ol‘ our terms of retereuce precludes us from considering the 
non-pricc factors as thoroughly as we should have like to do. We 
shall, therefore, (content ourselves with merely indi(^ating the prin- 
cipal directions in which the margin of profit to the paddy-gn>wers can 
be increased. 

K^f). It will be convenient to discuss these non-price factors under 
the following heads: — 


(1) Agricultural. 

The principal way in which the income of tin* paddy-growers can 
be imreased is by iiureasing tbe (quality and yield of paddy. This 
can be best done by the provision of (/z) improved seeds, (fj) iiTigalion 
facilities, ;nid (r) cheai> but efficient manures. We shall briefly discuss 
these subjects one by one. 


(a) Seeds. 

KM). One sure Avay of improving tbe income of the paddy-growers 
is to encourage them to use improved varieties of seeds, which yield 
not only an increased oiilturu of the cro]), but also in some cases a 
boiler quality. The existing practice in this respect is abnost as old 
as the lulls. In the great majority of tbe cases, the cultivators either 
]>reserve their owm seeds, or obtain their seeds-requiroments from the 
village mahajans on loan, for which they have to pay interest, in kind, 
rarely less than 50 per cent, on the amount borrowed. Neither of 
llu’se practices makes for good cultivation. The paddy-growers’ seeds 
are almost always iminire, and so are the village mahajans’. Besides, 
even if the seeds are originally pure, very soon they get intermixed 
and deteriorate in course of a few years. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the use of these loc al seeds yield croi>s of paddy which are 
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not only poor in quality, but also in quantity. The following table 
will show the yield of rice per acre of land in the principal rice-growing 
countries of the world, and in the ])riucipal rice-growing provinces of 
India : — 


Comparative statement showing yield in pounds of rice per acre in 
foreign countries in the year 1935. 


Bulgaria 

. • 

. . 

. . 

1.904 

Egypt 




3,179 

Formosa 




2,220 

Jndo-China 




1,032 

Italy 




4,743 

Japan 




2,988 

Java 




1,322 

Korea 




I,7r)9 

Siam 




1,398 

Spain 




6,642 

United States of America 




2,138 

India 

• • 

•• 

•• 

828 


Bengal . . . . HS4 


It will apljear from this table that the yield obtained in India is the 
lowest as compared with the other rice-growing tracts in Ihcv world. 

107. It does not, of course, follow from this fact that poor seeds 
alone are resismsihle for the i>oor yield of the rice-crop in this pro- 
vince. As we shall endeavour to show in the following sul)-8ei‘tions of 
this chapter, cultural methods and practices are no less imj)ortant than 
seeds in securing a heavy yield of the |Ki(hly enq) and that the 
defects and drawbacks in the systcmi of <iilti\aliou of paddy in this 
Ciiuntry account for inucli of the lowness of yield. N<'vertheless, wo 
are inclined to think that improved seeds will go Jar to increase the 
yield of the average crop of paddy iu this country, and Hint one* ot I lie 
principles of deiiaHmental ])(dicy should he to make the sujipl.v of such 
seeds available to the paddy-growers. 

]0(S. It is unnecessary for tlic purposes of onr present ern|uiiy to 
discuss the Avork of the Agriculture Depart incut in evolving imi>rovcd 
strains of pedigreed seeds. 'We shall only ohserve that onr Agricul- 
ture Depfirtment can be legitimately proud ot its work along this line. 
This is not to say that the departmental in vest igations into this 
subject are not .suscejitihle of any imjirovi'ment. t)n the contrary, from 
all that wc saw and heard of the leclinical work of the Uiqiartment in 
course of a hurried visit to the Dacca Farm, and to some other mufassal 
research stations, we felt that there was very considerahle scope, for 
improvement in at. least one asiniet of deirart mental work, vis?., the 
establishment of "pure lines”, and "selection” of i>artieular strains of 
"pure lines”. There are so many different varieties of paddy in 
Ben«-al that, unle.ss the isolation oif "pure lines” is taken up in parts, 
i.e., by the establishment of a large number of 8ul>-sections represent- 
ing homogeneous areas, in regard to soil and climatic conditions, 
there is a real risk that the time and effort devoted to this 
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investig'ation may well result in confusion and failure. We have 
no reason to suspect that the “higher command” of our Agriculture 
Deparlment are unaware of these traps and pitfalls in the path of 
the research worker engaged in this problem. But we considered it 
desirnble to mention this (perhaps, an obvious) i>oint, just to indicate 
the need for caution and circumspection, in a programme of work that 
can juslify itself only by the results it will yield to the ordinary paddy- 
grower. 

109. The work of the department does not consist in merely 
evohing iiji]H‘oved si rains of seed; it must also arrange for the supply 
of iiii])roved seeds to ihe ]>addy-growers. It is here that the depart- 
mental work has been hiiherto most i)erfunctory and inadeijuate. 
Witness after witness told us in course of our tours in the mufassal 
that the great majority of the paddy-growers had never heard of 
improved seeds, and did not know where they could get them from. 
For this unsatisfactory state of things it would not }>e fair to blame 
the J.)ei)artment ; hitherto, it has lacked both the organisation and 
statf uecesaary for a seed-supply-service that could meet the seed- 
rfKjuirements of the many millions of BengaPa paddy-growers. The 
institution of a comprehensive seed-supply service is one of the most 
urgent of our agricultural reforms. Although in recent years, the 
establishment of seed farms attached to Union Boards has done much 
to spread the use of improved seeds, we feel the rate of progress needs 
to be greatly acceleratecl. At present there are only 450 l^nion Boards 
farms, with only 2,100 acres under botli Aus and Aman paddies. 
Even if account were taken of the khasinalial, Court of Wards and 
other private seed farms, the output of seeds from these farms would 
1)6 trifling in comparivsou with the seed-retiuiremcnts of Bengal’s 20 
million acre.s of paddy land. Needless to say it will take many years 
to set up a e()m])rehensive organization for tins purpose, and the pace 
of growth will he ueeessarily determined by ilie funds available for 
this purpose. Nevertheless, "we feel that it is high time that a dotor- 
inined etfort was made to bring the fruits of departmental researches 
to the door of the average paddy-grower. Even if tlie departmenlal 
varieties of Aus and Aman yield only a maund more ixn* bigba than 
the local types, the contribution to the economic well-being of the 
pa(ld> -growers that the use of these improved seeds will make will he 
enormous. 


(h) M amir eg, 

lit). Next to improved seeds the most important requirements of 
the paddy-growers are manures and water. Writing over 40 years ago, 
Dr. Voeicker observed*, “Water and manure together represent, in 
brief, the raiyat’s chief wants”. The ix>sition in these respects has 
hardly altered to any large extent in all these intervening years. 
The representatives of paddy-growers, who appeared before us in 
course of our tours, again and again mentioned these as their prin- 
cipal needs. We were told that the practice of manuring the paddy 
fields had well-nigh disappeared, and that the application of manures 


*Vide Report on the Improvement of Indian Agrioulture, page 93. 
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except to Mgli-grrade agricultural crops was the exception rather than 
the rule. The piiucipal reasons urged were the increasing shortage 
of manures, and the paddy-grower's inability to pay for them. At 
the prevailing level of prices, cultivation of" i)addy" hardly left any 
margin of pn)lit to the growers. The cultivators felt that, with prices 
ruling at this level, the use of manures would not be worth their cost. 
We were told that a hig^her level of prices w^as likely to lead to an 
automatic increase in the use of manures. While we agree that the 
use of manures is largely a matter of the paddy-grower's ability to 
pay for them, we believe nevertheless that there is much scoi.>e for 
propaganda and demonstration in this respect. In the first jdace, a 
large percentage of the paddy-growers appeared to us to be sceptical 
of the financial asjiect of the question; they w^ere not convinced that 
the investment in manures would yield them an adequate return on 
their money. This scepticism seems to us to be at the bottom of 
much of the present attitude of indifference to manures. This atti- 
tude could bo removed only by such propaganda and demonstration, 
as would bring homoj to the cultivators the material benefits that would 
result frtuii the application of manures. 

111. Secondly, the preservation of the manures and the 

form in wliicdi they are used are capable of much imi>roveiiient. t'om- 
menting on this subject., Dr. Voelcker noted, “The second |>oiui in 
which the cultivator does not make full use of what he has at hand 
is in the conservation of the ordinary manure from cattle. Excellent 
as in many resj;)ects his cultivation is, yet in his method of securing 
to advantage the dropjungs of liis cattle, the raiyat is, I am sure, 
g‘reatly at fault. This is, in fact, one of the comparatively few 
matters, wdiich lie close to Imnd, in which he can be shown a better 
way.’’* This observation was confirmed by some representatives of 
paddy-growlers at RungpKire, who told us that the best method of i>re- 
servation and prejiaratioii of manures w^as all but unknown to the 
average paddy-growlers in the mufassal. Here also demonstration and 
propaganda alone can imjirove the existing position. 

112. Lastly, the preparation of cheap manures from leaves or 
farm-yard sw^eepings which hardly cost anything is essentially a ques- 
tion of demonstration and i>ei suasion. The Royal (Jominission on 
agriculture in India which went into this subject at considerable 
length observed that there was great scojw for an extension of the 
activities of the Agriculture Dexmrtmeuts in India in the direction of 
instructing the cultivator in the better preservation of manure and 
the use of comix)sts. We fully endorse this suggestion. 

113. In paragraph 109 we pointed out that the use of manures 
was largely a question of the cultivator’s ability to pay for them. 
Nevertheless, in all these different ways, which we have just enumer- 
ated, we believe the paddy-growers could increase the quality as well 
as the yield of their crops, without any substantial addition to their 
costs of cultivation. It should be noted that, although the j)rimary 
use of manures is to increase the yield of crops, they do also improve 
their quality if, they are timely and properly applied, and thus 
directly affect their price. 


*Vide Keport ; op cit page 122. 
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(2) rrrigitiM anil Drainage Faoilitiae. 


114. We now turn to the next great want of the paddy-growers, 
viz., an adequate supply of water for cultivation purposes. In course 
of our tours in the mufassal, we were impressed by the unanimity of 
demand in this respect. Not only was the demand voiced by the 
witnesses from Western Bengal districts, but also from the representa- 
tives of paddy-growers in several North-Bengal and East Bengal dis- 
tricts. From the evidence that we received, we had no doubi that 
a very substantial addition to the income of the paddy-growers 
could be assured, if he was placed in possession of a regular supi^ly of 
water during the cultivation season. Even in areas, where the paddy 
crop is normally rain-fed, the weather experience of the last few 
years stresses the need for irrigation facilities in times of shortage or 
failure of rainfall. That there is much scope as well as need for 
irrigation facilities in Bengal will be apparent from the following 
table 


Proportion 
of area 

Konies of countriee. irrigated to 

total area 
sown. 


Per cent. 


Punjab . . 54 

North-West Frontier Province 44 

Ajmere-Merwara 3B 

United Provinoes 30 

Dellii • . 29 

Madras . . 2S 

Bihar and Orissa 21 

Bombay . . 16 

Assam . . 11 

Burma . . 8 

Bengal . . 7 

Central Provinces and Berar 4 

Coorg . - 3 


The districts of Eastern Bengal, where normally there is scarcely any 
need for irrigation on an extensive scale, account largely for the low 
percentage of irrigated lands in Bengal as a whole. The percentage 
would show a considerable rise, if it were calculated on the basis of 
the area sown to crops in the districts of Western and Northern 
Bengal alone. Nevertheless the inadequacy of the irrigation facilities 
in Bengal is amply demonstrated by the above figures. It will be 
interesting to note that Biibhum, Burdwan, Bankura and Midnapoo 
account for nearly 70 per cent, of the total irrigated lands in Bengal, 
and that paddy alone accounts for nearly 90 per cent, of the crops 
grown in the irrigated areas. 


*Vide Agricultural Statistios of India, Vol. I (1934-35), page IV. 
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• + our present puriwse, it is unnecessary for us to enter 

mto the technical “s^cts of the problem of irrigation in Bengal. 
We understand that the I rovmcial Government is at present engaged 
in a contour survey of the entire irrigable area, and 4at statistics of 
the irrigation requirement of every district are now under compila- 
tioii m the department. These are moves in the right direction, and 
are the essential preliminaries to any comprehensive scheme ()f irriira- 
lion in the Province. It is greatly to be regretted that there should 
have teen so much delay in acting on the recommendations of the 
Ivoyal Commission on Agriculture in India, which ol)servt»d in 19^* 
‘No general survey of the irrigation imsibilities of Bengal has yet 
^ade, lh6 fcrst duty of tht; ii<*w Irrig^ation U^partiueiit would 
theretore, be to foraiulate a general scheme for irrigation development 
based on a survey in such detail as would ensure ordercul i>rogress. 
A bis is a point of special imjK)rtance in tracts, "which, in the nature 

of things, do not lend themselves to large projects ” We 

have only two general suggestions to make : 


(а) The technical aspects of the schemes should be so designed as 

to meet the special requirements of the different parts of 
the province. 

(б) Secondly, the full costs of the schemes should not exceed the 

actuarial value of the normal risks of crop failure calculated 
over a number ot years. The average paddy-grower is 
not yet familiar with the idea of insurance against a future 
risk. Consequently in a year of good rainfall, he is often 
reluctant to pay for water, which he does not recjuire. 
Needless to say, this attitude does not fit in with the finan- 
cial requirements of big irrigation projects, the annual 
charges on which must be homo irresptMidive ot whether the 
off-take of water in any particular year is large or small. 
Propaganda alone can educate the cultivator in the value of 
insurame against failure of rains; but the annual cost of 
such insurance should be commensurate with the income 
of the cultivator from his land. If the average annual 
cost of an irrigation scheme exceeds the amount which 
can be reasonably expected to be realized from its bene- 
ficiaries, the scheme is no longer a financially practicable 
proposition and should as a rule be discarded. 


116. While irrigation remains one of the primary needs of paddy 
cultivators in Western Bengal, and in some of the districts of Central 
and Northern Bengal, adequate drainage facilities have become an 
increasingly important concern of Eastern Begal and of several dis- 
tricts in Central and Northern Bengal. The evil shows itself in 
extensive water-logging, wherever there is heavy and continuous rain- 
fall or over-flooding of the affected areas. As there are events of 
almost annual occurrence, water-logging has also become an almost 
standing feature of the agricultural economy of these parts of Bengal. 
Numerous factors, in which the hand of man, no less than the hand of 
Gk>d, has played its part have contributed to the present deterioration 
in the natural drainage of this Province. And when it is further 
remembered that this process of deterioration has gone on for many 
years now, it is idle to pretend that this problem can be solved easily. 
*We are fully aware of its complexities. Nevertheless, we desire tn 


*Vide Report of the Royal Commission on Agrioulture in India, page 359. 
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empliasize the fact that it can be at least partially tackled if a 
teginnin^ is made with local minor drainage schemes in the more 
important affected areas of this Province. At present Government 
have hardly any data in their possession to show the minor drainage 
requirements of this Province. A compilation of a complete list of 
all the possible minor drainage schemes seems to be the first step to take 
in this direction. When this has l>een done, Government should cause 
these scihemes to be examined by their technical experts. Only schemes 
that are technically sound will deserve further consideration. The next 
step would be to examine the financial implications of these schemes. 
Government should evolve a suitable grants-in-aid policy in respect of 
these minor drainage schemes. The schemes which are technically 
approved, and can qualify for Government grants under the rules 
framed by Government for this purpose should be OTadiially taken up 
for execution under the sui)ervision of the technical staff of the local 
bodies or of the Provincial Government. This is, in brief, the bare 
outline of the drainage policy that we commend to the Government 
for their acceptance. We need hardly add that the administrative 
and financial details will have to be carefully worked out, and the 
rate of progress will dei)en(l on the resources at oui* disposal. But the 
imporiaut thing that we desire to strevss is that a beginning with this 
work can l)e made only if the Agriculture and Irrigation (Drainage') 
Departments of Government can work hand in hand. Governmental 
policy iuust eft'eclively provide for this co-ordination. 

117. The four items, which we have discussed in the foregoing 
paragraphs, viz., improved seeds, manures, irrigatkm and drainage 
facilities, should, in our opinion, form the basis of a short-]>eriod agii- 
cultural policy, wbicb we strongly commend to the Provincial Goveru- 
menl for its a(‘ce]>1aij(*e. We need hardly say that these items should, 
by no means, exhaust the activities of the Agriculture De]>artTneii1 ; we 
stress them merely because we desire to see the Department concen- 
tnite on items, which can yield demonstrable and substantial results 
in the short period. In course of our tours in the mufassal, we were 
impressed by the lack of (‘ontact between the activities of the depart- 
mental officers and the chief agricultural needs of the paddy-growers. 
Very often, the grower^s’ representatives, whom we exaniin(*d, 
expressed their disappointment of the work done by the departmental 
officers. We feel that much of the criticism is uninformed being 
based on ignorance of the manifold activities of the de]>artment. 
This is due largely to the extremely inadequate staff employed iii 
the disf riels. The District Agricultural Officer, and the local 
demonstrators are the only propaganda officers through which the 
activities of the department can be brought to the door of the 
agriculturists. Eveu now all the districts have not got their District 
Agricultural Officers, and the number of agricultural demonstrators is 
intifully small. A vigorous forward drive in agricultural policy, 
such as we contemplate, implies not merely a substantial increase in 
the strength of the existing staff but also considerable improvement 
in its (luality. While all this is true, and the financial and adminis- 
trative handicaps from which the Dei>artment has hitherto suffered 
must be admitted, we are inclined to ascribe the comparatively little 
impression which the departmental activities have hitherto made on 
the practice of agriculture in this country principally to the absence 
of a clear-cut policy of agricultural advancement, limited in range, 
and capable of execution within a limited period of time. More than 
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any other branch of Government, the work of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is apt to be judged by the results which it can produce. In 
order that these results may be of substantial benefit to the agricul- 
turists as a whole, it is necessary that they should not merely be easily 
demonstrable to them, but also meet their chief agricultural needs. 
We believe that the fonnulation of a short-period agricultural policy on 
the quadripartite basis of improved seeds, manure, water and drainage, 
will go far to satisfy the principal agricultural needs of the cultivators 
as a class, and of the paddy-growers, in ]>articular. 


(3) Transport. 

118. In paragraph 81, we discussed the defects of the existing 
eastern of communications in rural areas. In this paragraph we pro- 
pose to examine the question of railway and si earner freights, and 
their bearing on the movements of paddy and rice within the province 
and outside it. The following table will show the basic rates of freight 
over the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Freights over the Eastern Bengal Railway: — 

At railway risk. At oirneys risk. 

(From 1929 to 31st October 1935.) 

Pie per md. 
})er mile. 

1st class, i.e., *38 pie per md. per Schedule, i.e. — 

mile. 

For the first and up to 75 miles 

For extra distances above 75 
miles but not exceeding 400 

miles to be added to the 

charge for 75 miles 

For extra distances above 400 
miles to be added to the 

charge for 400 miles 


(From 1st November 1935 to 
31st December 1938). 

Pie per md. 
per mile. 

“C-N” Schedule, i.e.— 

For the first and up to 75 miles *333 

For extra distances above 75 
miles but not exceeding 150 
miles to be added to the 
charge for 75 miles 


•300 

•170 

•100 


•200 
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At railway fish. At awner^s riA, 

(From 1st November 1936 to 
31st December 1938). 


Pie per md. 
per mile. 

“N-C’* Schedule, i.e. — 

For extra distances above 150 
miles but not exceeding 300 
miles to be added to the 
charge for 300 miles • . *170 

For extra distances above 300 
miles but not exceeding 400 
miles to be added to the 
charge for 300 miles . . *125 

For extra distances above 400 
miles to be added to the 
charge for 400 miles . . *100 

It will be interesting to compare the above rates with those charged over 
the Bengal^Nagpur Railway : 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway freight rates : — 


A. Rice 


B, Paddy 


From 1928 to 1938. 


(C-H rates.) 

Bates. 

Distance. 

Pie per 
md. 

r 1 to 300 miles 

•380 

< +301 to 700 miles 

•130 

(^+701 and above 

•100 

{plus an extra charge of 8 x>ies per md.). 

From 1928 to 14th May 1934. 

1 to 300 miles 

•380 

+301 to 700 miles 

•130 

+701 and above 

•100 

Prom 14th May 1924 to 1938. 

1 to' 100 miles 

•380 

+101 to 300 miles 

•220 

+301 to 600 miles 

•130 

+601 and above 

•110 
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119. The striking feature of these basic rates of freight is their 

complete inelasticity. During the last ten years, not only did the freight 
rates fail to come down in sympathy with the fall in the general level 
of prices or in the price level of paddy and rice, but, since, 1936, the 
average rate of freight actually registered a slight increase. This 
feature of the railway freights is not peculiar to the rates for paddy and 
rice, but is an incident of railway rates policy, which has recently 
attracted convsiderable attention. Into the theories underlying the 
foimulation of railway rates, we need not enter in this context. They 
may partly explain the curious phenomenon of the rigidity of these 
rates against a steadily falling level of commodity prices, but on any 
theory of railway rates this rigidity would be difficult to justify 
economically. As the Itoyal Commission on Agriculture observed, 
“Freight rates are ordinarily the heaviest single addition to prime cost 
of produce exported by rail from the area of production. In a com- 
petitive market they amount to a heavy charge on the gross price ulti- 
mately paid for the produce and, to the cultivator who is selling his 
cemmodity at a distance, they amount to a substantial pro^>ortioii of 
the price he receives at tlie place of sale * * * ♦ recom- 

mend a periodical revision of rates with a view to the adjustment of 
their incidence as between various sorts of produce, according to their 
relative ability 1o bear them * * * “.At the time the 

Iloyal Commission reported (1928), agricultural prices were generally 
on the up-grade ; and the fact that there had been no revision of freight 
rates since 1913, suggested the inference that the burden of transport 
was giadually l)ecomiiig lighter. These circumstances, however, 
completely changed after the onset of the depression in 1929-30. The 
contention seems to be irrefutable that the high freight rates during 
the years of depression were an important factor in reducing the income 
of the agriculturists from their saleable surplus of agricultural produce. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the salutary recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture about the periodical revision of 
freight rates was ignored during the worst depression that this country 
has experienced. The matter is of such great imiK>rtance that we sug- 
gest that the Provincial Government should take it up with the 
autliorities concerned at an early date. 

120. It is true that the rigours of the inelastic basic rates have 
been considerably mitigated by the si>ecial concession rates granted to 
individuals or groups of individuals from certain seceded stations. 
We received complaints from representatives of traders that these con- 
cession rates weie generally allowed only to and fiom thoLse stations 
which were servcKl by a competitive means of transix)rt and that similar 
concession rates for other places were not at all easy to obtain. We 
do not know the attitude of the railway administration in this respect.. 
We can, however, readily . appreciate that, from the jx>int of view of 
railway finance, these concession rates can be justified only in the event 
of their bringing in such increased business to the railways as would 
compensate them for the loss of earnings involved in the grant of these 
concessions. W^hile we feel that every case for a concession rate must 
satisfy this test, we are inclined to think that the adoption of a ^9^** 
stmetive rates policy will go far to develop^ business in centres, which 
at present seem hardly to deserve any special rates. 

121. A grievance of a different type was brought to our notice at 
Bankura and Birbhum. At the former place complaint was made of the 
different freight jxilicies pursued by the B.-N. Railway and B. D. 
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Kailway. It appeared that, while the B. D. Kailway which served the 
needs of the traders and merchants of the eastern pait of the district, 
granted concession rates for the transport of paddy, B.-N. Railway 
granted no such concessions to the mills and Aratdari houses situated 
at Bankura or its neighbourhood. It is difficult for us to enquire into 
the merits of specific cases like this; the remedy of the aggrieved 
merchant lies obviously in rej>resentation to the Railway Rates Tri- 
bunal. But we would repeat the recommendation that we made in the 
previous pamgraph. In our opinion it is high time for all the milway 
administrations either to revise their basic rates or to explore the possi- 
bilities of a substantial extension of the system of siH?cial rates. 

122. From Bolpur wo received complaints to the effect that the 
freight policy pursued by the E. 1. Railway was making it more and 
more difficult for the u|Kountry mills to comi>ete witli the onrush of 
Burmese imports even in the ui>country markets. As an illustration of 
this iKilicy, we were told that the freight rate from Calcutta to cLapra 
(Bihar) was the same as that from Bolpur to Chapra. The inevitable 
c(>nsequence of this rate i)olicy was the gradual invasion of the wpimr 
Bihar markets by Burmese rice from Calcutta. We have not been able 
to verify the facts of this coinplainl, and are therefore unable to express 
any opinion on it. If, however, the facts are as they were stated to us, 
the case for (^urly action to correct this anomaly is urgent. In this 
case too, an application to the Railway Hates Tribunal would perhaps 
Ik? the best procedure to adopt. But it is not always easy for small 
mufassal merchants, with their limited resources, and limited kuow- 
le<lge of the practice and prccedure prevailing in this tribunal, to try 
and seek redress from it. The mere fact that they do not resort to tliis 
method for the ventilation of their grievances should not jirevent the 
railway administrations from examining these grievantes, on their own, 
and giving relief to parties, where this is due. 

123. Steamer freights are generally lower than railway freights 
fc.r similar distances, but they also exhibit the same cliaracteristics as 
the railway rates and (^all for similar coimnents. Except at points 
where the steamer services are subject to competition with railways, 
the freights continue to remain on the high side. Tnke the railway 
rates, generally sj>eaking, they take no account of changes in the level 
of commodity prices. The following statement will show the steamer 


freights to and from some selected places: — 

<» Per md. 

A. p. 

Bogabundar (Bakarganj) to Calcutta . . 4 6 

,, „ ,, Chandpur . . 3 6 

„ „ „ Dacca. 4 8 

,, „ „ Mirkadim . . 3 9 

Khulna to Calcutta 4 0 

Barisal to Calcutta • • 4 6 

Narayanganj to Calcutta . . 3 6 

Dacca to Calcutta . . 3 6 

Mirkadim to Calcutta . . 3 6 

Chandpur to Calcutta . . 4 0 

Narsingdi to Calcutta . . 4 0 

Bhairab to Calcutta . . 4 0 


The incidence of the freights on the price per maund can be easily 
calculated. 
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^ The following statement will show the rates of steamer freights in 
Westera Bengal; — 

Freight 

rate 

dng stations to Calcutta. Freight Mileage. ])ercent. 



rate. 


of 

wholesale 


Per 100 
mds. 


] trice. 


Rs. a. 



Nadia 

7 S 

79 

2 14 

Kalna 

6 8 

64 

1 -86 

Santipur 

6 4 

58 

1 -80 

Doodcomra (Midnapore) 

9 0 

83 

2-60 

Bakshihat (Howrah) 

9 0 

82 

2-60 

Jorabaj (Howrah) 

5 8 

44 

1 -60 

Jum-Jhumi (Howrah) . . 

6 8 

54 

1 -86 

Falta (24-Parganas) 

4 8 

36 

1-30 

Shibganj (Howrah) 

4 12 

39 

1 -40 

Katwa 

10 0 

130 

2-9 


The incidence of the freiglit rates will he iiotired fr(»m the last 
colunm of the above table. There are many factors affecting this 
incidence, but it i.s unnecessary for the limited purpose of this chapter 
to examine them. 

11?4, It is only the case of transport by boats that has fallen with 
the decline in the level of commodity prices. They remain the chea]>e8t 
method of transimrt not only relatively hut also absolutely. The 
following are some tyjncal figures: — 

Barisal to Calcutta 1 anna per md. 

Bogabundar (Bakarganj) to Chandpur 2 annas to 2 annas 6 pies per 

md. 

Bogabundar (Bakarganj) to Dacca 3 annas per md. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


STATISTICS IN RELATION TO PRICE-POLICY. 


125. In this chapter, we propose to devote a few paragraphs to 
another subject of very great importance, which has a close bearing on 
the price-policy with regard to paddy and rice that we have advocated 
in Chapters IV and V of our report. We refer to the improvement of 
the statistics relating to the production and trade in paddy and rice. 
Important as is the collection of reliable statistics for all artkdes of 
trade and commerce, it is particularly so in the case of a principal food 
crop like rice. Not only is it essential for us to know the statistical 
Ix)sition with regard to our food-supply, but the existence of reasonably 
accurate statistics on this subject can alone form the basis of food- 
planning on an extensive scale, which has become more and more 
urgent of late, in view of our rapidly increasing population. More- 
over, ill any food-jxilicy that we may formulate, we shall constantly 
require the guiding light of reliable statistics to lead us along the right 
path. From all these different considerations, we have thought it 
advisable to devote the following paragraphs to an examination of the 
position in this respect, and to suggest imiwovements where these are 
called tor. 


12(i. The relevant crop statistics can be divided into two classes — 
(a) production statistics and (h) trade statistics. As we shall find 
presenlly, defective as are the existing trade statistics, they compare 
very favourably with the production statistics, where we believe the 
greatest improvement is called for. 

127. The statistics of production are contained in a number of 
reports and returns, some of which are published by the (Government 
of India (Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics) and 
seme by the Provincial Governments (Department of Agriculture) . 
It is not to be thought that the Central and Provincial publications are 
based on materials collected independently of each other. More often 
than not, the Central publications incorporate materials already collated 
in the l^rovincial Reports, and almost invariably the original statistics 
are collected and compiled by the Provincial ifcpartments of Agricul- 
ture througli the Revenue or Police staft in the districts.^ Hence the real 
resjx)nsibility for the accuracy of the production statistics ultima^ly 
rests on the w'ork of collection and compilation in the ProvincevS. The 
need for a competent and adequate organization for ihe collection of 
these statistics can tlius be readily appreciated. 


128. The defects and deficiencies of the existing statistics of agri- 
cultural production have been energetically debated for well over two 
decades now’. In recent years, the Royal Conimission on Agriculture 
in India* and Dr. A. L Bowley and Mr. D. H. Robertsont in their 
repoit to the Government of India have again commented on the deters 
and weaknesses of the statistics of production in our ProY^i^^'^* ^ 

useful purpose would be served by our recapitulating at any length the 
commeStJof these experts and competent critics. It 
our present purpose if w^e merely indicate the principal directions in 

which reform is called for. - - 

pages 604-609, Report of the Royal CommiBsion on 
fVide j^s 36-39, “Report on a Scheme for an Economic Census of India (1934) . 
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129. The existing classification of the area of each district into the 
usual categories of (a) forests, (6) net available area for cultivation, 
(c) cultivable waste other than fallow, (d) cuiTent fallows and (e) net 
cultivated area leaves a good deal to be desired. From the ]X)int of 
view of croj^planning against our rapidly increasing population not 
only does this classification require to be revised at an early date, but 
the statistics under these different heads call for careful re-exaiiiination, 
on the basis of a well-planned agricultural survey of each district, 
which is overdue. The Iloyal Commission of Agriculture laid very 
great stress on this of our a^icultural statistics, and i>ermitied 

themselves of this decisive observation, “In many parts of India, the 
pressure of the rural iiopnlation on the cultivated land is steadily 
increasing, an<l both Government and public shfuild he in a j>i)sition to 
know, with greater exactitude than they do at present, the area of land 
in each province, which is in reality suitable for new cultivation.’' 

IdO. For our present pnri>ose, however, we are more immediately 
concerned with the statistics of crop areas, and croi) yields. It is her© 
that the agricultural statistics of the Province are mostlj^ at fault. 
The Itoyal Commission of Agriculture described the returns of crop 
areas “as mere guesses, and not infrequently demonstrably absurd 
guesses,” while Dr. Bowley and Mr. Bobertson observed, “The out- 
standing need for all-India statistics is a new system of recording the 

area under the Permanent Settlement In the i>ermanent setth^- 

ment areas, where there is not the same detailed revenue organization 
as in the rest of British India, the annual statistics of area are 
generally admitted to be almost worthless, exctept for jute, tea and 

possibly sugarcane ” If the character of the reporting agency 

and the method of reporting an' remembered, it is not to be wondered 
that the area figures should be so often so grossly out. Under Rule 
of the “Rules for the Preparation of Crop Rej^rts in Bengal,” the 
agency, which is to do this work is — 

(a) preferably a khas makal tahsildar, 

(h) next, a Circle Officer, “who has been ap{K>inted to a crircle as 
a i)erinauent measure”; 

(c) failing the above, the Thana Officer ; hut 

{d) in addition, either a Kaiiuiigo or a District Agrifjultural Officer 
may be employed to make an estimate. 

While the function of the alxivement ioiied p)*imai*y reporting 
agencies is to collect the basic data by personal observation, the district 
officer is free “to reject or amend the reports in the light his own 
knowledge or exi>erience” or to revise tliem in the light of “his infor- 
mation from sources” iither than “|>oH(*e, e.g., non-official agricultural 
correspondents and officers of the Agri<'u!ture Department. 1 he net 
effect of all these provisions is to reduce the calculation of the crop area 
to an entirely subjective estimate* — an estimate not of informed 
observers permanently resident in the locality, but of casual visitors or 
of itinerant officers, who are lequiied by the rules sleep only a 
reasonable number of nights out eveiy month. 

131. Not only the crop area but tlie normal figures are also far 
from accurate. In this province, the normal yields are calculated on 
the basis of croivcutting experiments conducted under the guidance ot 
circle officers. The princii^al defect of the present system is the selec- 
tion of a field of “average crop”, by mere looking at it! A secondary 
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objection is the extremely small number of crop-cutting experiments 
coiiducted by the circle officers. Between these two evils, it is no 
surprise that these experiments do not yield satisfactory results. 

132. liastly, there is that most elusive item of estimation, viz., 
evaluation of the seasonal condition factor. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture remarked, ^‘the estimate is a visual one, and of all the 
three factors whicli enter into the estimate of crop yield, is that which 
is the most difficult to arrive at satisfactorily. At present, for this 
*‘jiiost difficult” aspect of the estimation of crop yield we have to rely 
primarily on the visual imi)ression of a President, Union Board or 
l»erhai>« of a chowkidar ! 

133. Enough has been said to expose the sources of error in the 
pjeseut method of computation of crop yields in our province. The 
remedies which the Royal Commission on Agriculture and Dr. Bowley 
and Mr. Roberlson suggested were (a) the improvement of the existing 
method of calculation of the crop area by the adoption of a system 
similar to that of jute schedules, and (h) randomised crop-cutting 
ex];eriineiit.s on an extensive scale. As regards the calculation of the 
]>fjddy area with the help of i)addy scheduled, on lines similar to the 
compilation of the acreage under jute, we have had the advantage of 
discussing the administrative and organizutioual side of the question 
wdth Presidents and meml>ers of Union Boards on the one hand, and 
the district officers on the other. While all of them generally agreed 
tbat the existing mac^hiiiery of ,the Union Boards could no doubt 
be employed on the compilation of the paddy scheduled in the same way 
as jute schedules are now prepared, almost all of them were eciually 
sceptical of tlie quality of the returns that were to be submitted. To 
those of us, who have had practical acquaintance with the methods 
adopted in the preparation of the jute schedules, the prosj^ects of collec- 
tion of reasonably accurate paddy statistics by a similar method seem 
to be extremely remote. As the acreage under paddy in this Province 
is several times that under jute, there is a real risk that the percentage 
errors in the paddy schedules might exceed those in the jute schedules 
by several times. The method of the direct collef'tion and compila^ 
tion of nuntzawar jute statistics, with the help of jute schedules, is 
already recognised to have failed to elicit substantially correct figures; 
we have no reasons to believe that they will yield any better results in 
the case of an extensive crop like paddy. 

134. In our view, the application of the sampling technique offers 
much l)etter prospects of reasonably satisfactory results, both for the 
estimntion of the crop area, and the ascertainment of the normal yield 
by means of crop-cutting experiments. We understand that this 
method has been under examination and trial since 1937. At present, 
an exploratory survey, based on this technique is being carried out in 
a number of jute-growing districts in this Province. The delay in the 
sowing of jute due to the abnormally late rains of this year appears to 
have arrested the progress of this survej^; but before long its results 
are likely to l>e available for the consideration of Government. 
Last year similar exi>eriments were carried on extensively on the paddy 
crop in the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah. We understand 
as many as 9,000 samples, with 260,000 sub-samples representing 
different tyj>es of soil and the principal relevant agricultural^ charac- 
teristics W’ere investigated by the survey party in charge of this work. 
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The results are still under examination. In view ni the wealth of 
mateiials collected this sampling survey, we need hardly stress the 
necessity of the most careful and detailed analysis of these <iuta. These 
experiments on Jute and Paddy should, before long, enable the 
Statisticians to decide on the most appropriate sampling technique 
applicable to the conditious of cultivation in this Province. 
As soon as the technical aspects of this methcxl have been satisfac- 
torily worked out, and its dei>endability has hoeii convincingly 
demonstrated, we suggest that Government should seriously cojisider 
the possibility of its use in ihv collection of statistics for paddy and 
the other principal crops of this province. Some time ago, when, for 
the first time, the sampling method was being tried tor the ascertain- 
ment of the acreage under jute, we were told that Professor P. C. 
Mahalanobis, the Statistician in charge of this work, suggested to 
Government that the sc()])e of the work should be enlarged to include 
not only crop-cutting exj>erimeuts on jute and paddy, but also the 
estimation of the total area under |>addy and oilier c^rops. We greatly 
regret that this scheme of joint action with the Indian Central Jute 
Committee did not materialize. The experience gained as a result of 
this exploratoiy survey would have l>een of iiiestimahle value to the 
detailed working* out of the sampling method in its aj)plicatioii to the 
agricultural conditions of this Provinc^e. We desire to emphasize our 
conviction that it is in the evolution of a satisfactory technicpie of 
sampling that we see the jxissihility of the exiendcsl use of statistical 
methods to agricultural problems at a cost that would not be too 
heavy for the limited resources of our J^roviiicial Government to hear. 
As Professor R. A. Fisher, the famous English Statistician observed in 
his memorandum submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy in VMH : — 
"‘In the economic asjiects of agriculture, the most obvious line of ]>ro- 

gress now sug'gesied is the development of the sampling method 

tliis method is capable very trifling expense, of as(‘ertaiiiing with more 
than the necessary precision, such facts as the actual yield in a district 
or province, of any chosen agricultural crop.” Ref ore we pass (ju to 
discuss the possibilities of developing this technique, we feel a few 
words are necessary on the third factor in crop estimation, viz., the 
seasonal condition. 

135. As we pointed out in paragraph 132 the estimation of the 
seasonal condition factor is now essentially a matter of “eye iuspeettion”. 
The weaknesses of this method are obvious. Unfortunately, no other 
objective method has yet been devised in this country fcjr the mc^asure- 
ineiit of this factor, that can replace the existing method. Even in the 
more advanced countries of the world, attempts to arrive at objective 
estimates of the seasonal condition factor are of compaiatively rec;ent 
origin. Fcjr example, in Grcjai Britain, the well-known croj^weather 
scheme, which purports to 'investigate systematically the influence of 
weather on the quality of crops, was inaugurated only a litUc* over a 
decade ago, after the Agricultural Meteorological Committee had 
reported in 1924. The technique underlying this scheme is still in 
a state of flux. In the earlier i>eriods of the development of the 
science of Agricultural Meteorology emphasis was laid almost 
exclusively on the correlation between yield and meteorological 
factors, of which rainfall was by far the most important. The pioneer 
work of Lawes and Gilbert on wheat yield and winter rainfall, and the 
later work of Napier Shaw and R. H. Hooker, of Allen in Sweden, and 
of Walter in Mauritius, and lastly of R. A, Fisher on the influence 



of rainfall on the yield of wheat at Bothamstead — were all based on 
the assumed existence of a precise ascertainable correlation between 
crop yields and meteorological factors. Jacob’s pioneer work in this 
country also followed this traditional line. Later researches have, 
however, tende<l to show that a more fruitful line of enquiry perhaps 
lies along efforts to establish a correlation between crop yields and the 
“measurable characteristics’’ of the growing ciop before the harvest. 
In any case, a priori, this method offei's much better prospects of crop 
forecasting over a whole ftountry as distinct from a district or locality, 
bec-ause it eliminates many important sources of vaiiation in the 
acreage yield of a country, e.g., changes in agricultural technique or 
in the quality of land on which the crop i.s grown. In this countrj% 
where the study of this .subject is stiU in its infancy, i)erhap8 both 
these methods will have to be tried for a good many more years before 
their relative efficiency can be determined. We understand that the 
Agricultural Meteorological Section of the Meteorological Office at 
Poona has been engaged in investigations into this subject for the last 
five years. In view of the wide variations in climatic and meteoro- 
logical conditions in the different parts of this sub-continent, we suggest 
that the work of the Poona »iffice should he supi>lemente<l by similar 
investigations in our Province as well. Whatever be the exact nature 
of the inve.stigaiious carrie<l out in this province, a reliable objective 
estimation of the seasonal condition fa<'tor can he based only on 
inttnsive .studies on .small areas well di8tribute<1 over it. We recom- 
mend lliat it should la? an important function of the Agric\ilture 
Dejiartment of this Province to undertake the studie.s at the selected 
experimental stations. But the complex nature of the investigation 
demands that, at their initial stages, the Agriculture Department should 
receive ade(iuate and oomiietent statistical assistance for this very 
iniiK)r1ant but intriguing work. If the establishment of the provincial 
biuenu ot statistics that we contemplate is not unduly delayed, it 
should be possible for our Agriculture Department to undertake this 
work of far-reaebing importance in the near future. In selecting the 
experimental stations, where these field investigations shjould be 
carried on, care should be taken to see that they cover all the different 
agriculturally heterogeneous regions in this Province, so that the aver- 
age result may be repre.sentative of the Province as a whole. Here too, 
the sampling methoo may be brought to o\ir aid. To the possibilities 
of its development we .shall now torn in the following paragraph. 

136. If this technique has to he increasingly applied to the statis- 
tical problems of agriculture, it is of the utmost importance that the 
department should possess competent statistical guidance not merely in 
the application of this method, but also in its continuous improvement 
and gradual perfection. To quote Professor Fisher again, — “Details of 
the techni(iue required for Indian conditions must be worked out 
thoroughly, for a mere imitation of the English procedure might easily 
encounter special obstacles. Here again I emphasize the need for 

training men The immediate danger here is the undertaking 

of such .surveys by persons having little acquaintance with modei-n 
statistical methods, or with the economic planning of such enquiries 

“ It is no disparagement of 

our Agriculture I^partment fo say that it has hitherto lacked such 
statistical talent in its personnel; indeed, the need for it was hardly 
realized until recently. We understand that the Department has 
recently moved Government for the services of a qualified Statistician 
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to be attached to it. While the proposal is in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, we feel 
that the time is now ripe for the inauguration of a statistical service 
of much more extended scope, which will serve the needs of not only 
the Agriculture Apartment, but also of the other “nation-building’^’ 
depaitments, which have of late frequently requisitioned the services 
of the statistical laboratory attached to * the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. The Royal Commission contemplated that “the main concern 
of these officers (Statistical assistants attached to the DepaHments of 
Apiculture) would be the compilation of crop forecasts with statistics 
of agricultural production, with tlie technique and supervision of 
crop-cutting expejiiuents, and with <he collection of statistics reg'arding 
prices’*. The recent developments in statistical melhods and 
techniques, to which we have already alluded, would require investiga- 
tion and exi>erimentatioii of an extensive scale to adapt them to the 
special conditions of this province. Besides, several other deimrtments 
of Government, e.g., the Departments of Industries, Land Revenue and 
Irrigation and Drainage, have si>ef*ial problems of their own, which 
can be tackled only by the application of appropriate statistical methods 
with which a merely agricultural Statistician may not be always 
iiitimately acquainted. Hitherto these departments along with the 
Agriculture Department have to deixuid on such services as they 
could get from the pioneer statistical organization established at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. While we recognize that the Presidency 
Ctdlege Statistical liuboratory has ungrudgingly rendered all i)ossible 
assistance to the different departments of our Government, w^e feel that 
the incTeasing volume and the complicated nature of the statistical 
work that Government, in the various departments, is now being called 
upon to undertake requires a special Government organization for this 
purpose. Accordingly, w-e recommend the establishment of a Provin- 
cial Bureau of Statistics, under the direction and control of a first-rate 
Statistician. The Bureau will have different sections attached to it 
according to the variety and volume of the statistical work entrusted 
to it. One of the most important of these sections will he that relating 
to Agricultural Statistics, but the other sections will have also jdenty 
of work to do, e.g., in connection with health and vital statistics, 
industrial statistics, revenue statistics, irrigation statistics. It will 
not be enough to organize an adequate and competent statisticjal staffr 
at the Provincial heailquarters ; by and by it will be also necessary to 
train up the field staff' required for the collection of the primary data 
from the mufassal districts. Some of our memhers thought that the 
field work could be entrusted to the local Union Boards, if by a suitable 
amendment of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, it was 
made a statutory duty of these Boards to collect such statistics as Gov- 
ernment might direct from time to time. It w’as further suggested 
that failure to comply with this statutory duty might be made punish- 
able under the law, and, that small fixed grants might be made to the 
Union Boards for the duty now proix>sed to be statutorily imposed on 
them. AVe refrain from expressing any opinion on this suggestion. 
When the Provincial Bureau of Statistics is established, it will 
naturally be one of its first duties to consider this suggestion along 
with others about recruiting its field staff*. But all this w’ill f«^ke some 
time, and until it lias a field staff of its own, tlie Bureau will have to 
depend for the collection of its data on the existing administrative 
and departmental staff already engaged in this work in the mufassal. 
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^eeclless to say, all these details about organization of the Bureau, and 
its interrelations with different departments of Government will have to 
be worked out carefully and in detail. We, in this Committee, do not 
feel called upon to enter into these administrative questions at this stage. 
All that we are anxious to do is to impress upon the Government the 
growing need for and the increasing importance of harnessing statis- 
tical studies to the all-round development of agriculture in our pro- 
vince. Ten years ago, the Royal Commission on Agriculture stressed 
the need for statistical research as an aid to the formulation of social 
policies which will bear repetition even now. They observed: — ‘‘The 
wdjole basis of statistics in India urgently requires broadening. It 
should rest not on the work of a few Government officials, however 
able, but on the support of the informed public, through them, on the 
recognition by the legislatures and by the general public that modern 
statistical methods are in a position, to make an indispensable contri- 
bution to the successful development of scientific agriculture and ^cial 
administraliou.’’ We strongly endorse every word of this weighty 
observation. 

1S7. We have hitherto confined ourselves to crop forecasts, and 
the methods of improving them. As things stand at present, they are 
the least developed and dependable of all the agricultural statistics in 
this Province. vStatistics relating to the trade in agricultural i>roduce 
are generally less vitiated by subjective elements, which play such a 
large part in the preparation of crop estimates, and are therefore more 
reliable than the i>roductioii statistics. Nevertheless, even here, the 
room for improvement is considerahh?. Not only are the statistics of 
intra-i)rovinciaI movements of paddy and other cro-ps non-existent, hut 
those of inter-provincial movements are also incomplete and defective. 
So far as the former are concerned, we recommend that, as soon as 
the Provincial Statistical organization that we have suggested is 
established, one of its earlier duties should be to explore the possibilities 
of obtaining reliable statistics of the movement of paddy from one 
district to another. In paragraph 29 of our report, we adverted to 
the present state of our ignorance on this subject. In course of our 
tours iu the inufassal, we had the opportimity of discussing this matter 
W'ith several Collectors of districts. We agree with them that under 
the existing system of compilation of statistics, even if these figures 
could be collected through the usual channels, they would he far from 
reliable. And any attempt to obtain reasonably accurate figures 
througli the usual administrative channels would involve costs which 
would be hardly commensurate with their immediate usefulness. We 
were told by the Collectors, whom we consulted on this subject, that 
at present the only utility of the statistics was to indicate the extent 
of the dependence of any one district on others for its food-supply. 
As this knowledge was now generally of very little practical use to the 
district officers except in times of scarcity of failures of crops, there 
was a general tendency to undertake the usefulness of these statistics 
in normal times. We consider it unfortunate that there should be 
sucli lack of appreciation of the utility of these statistics. Even 
without any scarcity of famine, they seem to us to have a good deal of 
use. As the Royal Commission on Agriculture pointed out, these 
statistics furnisli a valuable independent check on the present method 
of compiling statistics of agricultural production from the factors of 
areas sown, standard outturn, and condition estimate; and ^ that, 
generally speaking, no detailed analysis of the marketing situation in 
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a Province can liave any pretension to completeness without an 
adequate knowledge of the intra-provincial movements of food grains. 
Unfortunately, the use of inter-district statistics for these purposes 
has been hitherto completely ignored in our province. In order that 
they may be used for all these j)urposes in future, and, in any case, 
having regjard to their ultimate importance in any scheme of food or 
crop-planning that (Jovernment may have to initiate in the not too 
distant future — if the present trend in the growth of our population is 
maintained — we consider that the possibilities of the collection of such 
statistics at a reasonable cost should be explored by the Provincial 
Bureau of statistics when it is set up. 

138. The inter-provincial trade statistics stand on a different 
footing. They are mostly compiled by the Grovernment of India, except 
that the annual returns of' rail and river-borne trade are compiled by 
the J’rovincial Governments and are later on consolidated into returns 
for the whole of India. As at present compiled, the omission of road- 
borne trade and the trade carried by country-boats from these returns 
detracts somewhat from their value. We are unable to say whether 
this omission can be corrected at a reasonable cost. There is a consi- 
derable volume of trade in paddy and rice whi(ih is now brought into 
this Province by country boats from Assam, and jjusses out of the 
Province by the same means of transport. Similarly, most of the road- 
borne trade is from Bengal into Bihar. This will be a fit subject 
for investigation by the Bxircau of Statistics. Apart from this mim)r 
suggestion, our only other comment on the trade statistics is about 
their comparative inaccessihility. The i)rincipal statistics of prodiu;- 
tion and trade relating to i»addy and rice, and also to all other crops 
lie scattered in a dozen publications, soyne central and some provincial. 
In order to stimulate interest in statistical studies relating to our food 
crop and other agricultural jiroduce, as well as to facilitate the ap])re- 
ciation of the usefulness and imi)ortance of statistical methods by the 
legislatures and the general public, we consid(*r it very desirable that 
the main statisti<!al facts with regard to our agriculture should be 
readily available to all those who may seek them in a handy omnibus 
volume. 


139. In all these directions w'e need hardly n«»tc that the Provincial 
Bureau of Statistics that we have sugge.sted must work in full co-oi»era- 
tion with the Department of Ctmimercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
Such co-operation is necess,ary not niercdy becaus(*, under the existing 
allocation of functions, lh«( colleidion of these statistics is as much the 
function of the Central as of the Provincial Governments, but also 
because we feel that the ]»roposed Provincial Bureau should have the 
benefit of the advice and guidance of the older hotly, which has had 
already considerable experience in this field of work. Its advice will 
be particularly necessary as regards the (constitution and organization 
of the Bureau. We suggest that Government should at once appoint a 
small technical Committee, on which the De])artment of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics should also be represented, to go into this 
question of the establishment of the Provincial Bureau of Statistics. 
This is a subject in whi(’h (iovernmcmt must have the best available 
expert and technical advice before they can proceed very far. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SUMMARY. 

In this chapter we summarize our principal findings and recom- 
mendations: — 


Chapter I. 


Introductory. 


Chapter II. 

(1) In this chapter we examine the acreage and yield of paddy in 
the princiipal paddy-growing countries of the world, and compare them 
with similar figures for India. The main conclusions which emerge 
have been detailed in paragraph 10. 

(2) The acreage figures of the different provinces of India are then 
compared. As a result of this comparative study it is found that Bengal 
is hy far the most important paddy-growing province in India both in 
regard to acreage and yield. The detailed conclusions of this compara- 
tive studj’ are summarized in paragrai)h 14. 

(3) The position of rice cultivation with that of jute is discussed 
in general terms, and the comparative importance of these two principal 
crops of Bengal is assessed. (Paragraphs 15 and 16.) 

(4) Lastly, the position of rice cultivation in the different districts 
of Bengal is examined. (Paragrajdi 17.) 

(5) The position of the rice-milling industry is next examined, and 
it is found that the. principal centres of the milling industry are, 
Calcutta, Dinajpur (Hili), Bankura, Birbhum and Midnapore. (Para- 
graph 18.) 


Chapter III. 

(6) After a rapid survey of the world trade (both import and export 
trade) in India, we find that India has now sunk to a very low position 
in the list of export countries and has occupied a very high position in 
the list of import countries, with the result that India proper is, on 
balance, an Import country. (Paragraphs 20-22.) 

(7) After a detailed analysis of the trade in paddy and rice between 
Bengal and other countries, including the neighbouring sister provinces 
of India, we find that out of the five years for which we collected 
statistics, viz., from 1933-34 to 1937-38, Bengal had a suridus trade 
balance in two years, and a deficit balance in three others. (Paragraphs 
25-27.) 

(8) It is, however, found that both her imports and exports consti- 
tute a small percentage of her annual production. (Paragraph 28.) 
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(9) In particular, it is found that the volume of Burmese imports 
into Bengal yaried between 2 and 19 per cent, of her annual production, 
during the five years under examination. On an average it was 4 per 
cent, of her annual production. (Paragraph 28.) 

(10) The absence of any reliable statistics of intra-provincial move- 
ments of paddy and rice is found to be a serious handicap to the 
examination of the position of the individual districits in regard to their 
food supply. Nevertheless, a tentative classification is essayed. 
(Paragraph 29.) 


Chapter IV. 

(11) A preliminary survey of the course of ri<‘e ])rices, and the 
causes of the fall in the prices since 1929410 is undertaken. At the end 
of it, it is pointed out that it is tlie disparity in the fall of rice prices 
as compared with the prices of other agricultural commodities that 
constitutes the crux of the problem of pricies in res])ect of paddy and 
rice. (Paragraphs 82-36.) 

(12) Some general (*onsiderations bearing on the ])rice-policy with 
regard to a food (‘rop like ri(‘e an* discussed, and the effects of different 
price-movements on ilie different economic grou])s are studied in detail. 
Tlie main conclusions whicli emerge from tliis study are that although 
a rise in the price of })addy would ju-ohably benefit llu^ majority of the 
})addy-growers of this province, a rapid and excessive rise was undesir- 
able. In <he interests of the ordered develojnnent of our economic life 
it was necessary that our price-policy witli regard to paddy should he 
such as to harmonise the* different e(*.onomic interests in this province. 
(Paragraphs 36-43.) 

(13) It is argued that, in pruc^ticc, this ohjective would he achieved 
if the pr(‘vailiiig i)ri(*e could be raisecl just enough to bring it closer to 
the price of ‘‘all ('ommodities” and into line with the j)ri(‘e of other 
agricultural commodities. More definitely, it is suggested that if the 
price of i)addy were to approximate to Hs. 2-8 per maund, the objective 
of a proper price policy would be reached. 


Chapter V. 

In this chapter, an attempt is made to analyse the various fact^ors 
which affect the pricing-process, viz., (/) domestic demand, (n) foreign 
demand, i.e., exports, (//V) domestic supply and (iv) foreign supply, 
i.e., imports. 

(14) Basing our argument on the formula that domestic demand — 
domestic production — net exports, we find that there has been no fall in 
domestic demand during the years under exaxnination. (Paragraph 47.) 

(16) As regards exports, we find that foreign exports have been 
steadily falling during the last twenty years. (Paragraph 49.) 

(16) Exports to maritime provinces, Orissa and Madras also show a 
similar fall. (Paragraph 50.) 

(17) In the absence of reliable statistics of rail and river-Wne 
trade, it is not possible to ascertain whether exports to other inland 
provinces have increased or not. (Paragraph 51.) 
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(18) The conclusion is, therefore, reached that the fall in exjjorts 
was one of the factors w’^hich contributed to the fall in rice-prices. 
(Paragraph 52,) 

(19) As regards domestic production, we are unable to establish any 
correlation between variation in it and those in the price of rice. 
(Paragraphs 53-54.) 

(20) The conditions of foreign su])ply are then examined. After a 
detailed analysis of relevant stalistics, we find that there has been no 
excessive imports of paddy and rice from the other provinces of India. 
(Paragraphs 56-57.) 

(21) A similar examination of statistics of imports from Burma dis- 
closes a steady iii)ward trend. From this fact as well as from other 
statistics relating to the Burmese trade in j)addy and rice, we conclude 
that it is the huge rice surpluses of Burma, which have been acting 
as a constant drag on our domestic prices. (Paragraphs 61-54.) 

(22) Against the background of the above analysis, we recommend 
that attempts should be made to increase the export trade. Grading of 
quality rice for the export market and the establishment of a central 
organization for the export trade are suggested. (Paragraphs 67 and 
68 .) 

(23) Itemission of tlie exj)ort duty on rice is recommended if 
budgetary conditions j)ermit it. (Paragraph 66.) 

(24) (^)utrol over the Burmese imports is ret.ommended. It is 
suggested that this control should take the form of: — 

(a) a free import quota cab*ulated in the manner indicated in 
paragraph 71. 

(h) a duty on im])orts in excess of the prescribt'd (luota. (Para- 
graphs 69-71.) 


Chapter VI. 

(25) The existing organisation of the paddy and rice market is 
described in detail. (Paragraphs 73-74.) 

(26) Wo classify the defects and deficiencies of the existing market 
into (a) fhostj tlmt merely impede the competitive processes and (b) 
those that prevent competitive bargaining between buyers and sellers 
on an equal plane. (Paragraph 72.) 

(27) As regards the defects of the former type, we suggest the 
following reforms : — 

(a) Standardisation of weights and measures. (Paragraphs 76-77.) 

(h) Measures to reduce the illegal deductions and allowances. 
(Paragraphs 78 and 79.) 

(r) Ap]fiication of the procedure of the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act of 1937 to selected varieties of 
paddy in selected paddy-growing areas. (Paragraph 80.) 

(//) Improvement of rural communications. (Paragraph 81.) 

(28) We examine the problems connected with regulated markets 
at some length and recommend their establishment in selected centres 
on an experimental basis. (Paragraphs 82-85.) 
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(29) Having examined the “frictional causes^’, which impede the 
working of competitive processes to the disadvantage of growers of 
paddy, we proceed to examine the methods by which the bargaining 
strength of the growers of paddy can be increased. This leads us to a 
consideration of the use and utility of co-operative marketing organisa- 
tion. (Paragraph 86-87.) 

(80) We find that the regular and predictable characti^r of the 
seasonable fluctuations in the price of paddy is a factor that favours the 
establishment of co-operative societies. (Paragraphs 91 and 92.) 

(81) The difficulties in the way of the successful working of su(*h 
co-operative societies primarily concern their management and finan(*c. 
(Paragraph 93.) 

(82) A scheme of organisation by wdiicli these difficulties of manage- 
ment can be obviated is considered. We recommend the adoption of 
such a scheme on an experimental basis. (Paragraph 94.) 

(83) While we are of opinion that the financing of su(*h a scheme 
should ordinarily be the responsibility of the local Pentral Co-operative 
Bank, we recommend that in suitable cases, Government should offer 
necessary financial assistance to a well thought out scheme. (Para- 
graph 95.) 


Chapter VII. 


(34) In this chapter, we consider the more ftindamental of the 
problems connected with a policy of fixation of a minimum price for 
paddy. We find that chief difficuHies in the way of fixation of minimum 
price are : — 

(a) The formulation of minimum price. (Paragraph 97.) 

(h) The basis of price-fixation. (Paragraph 98.) 

(c) The existence of numerous varieties of paddy — should one 

minimum price be fixed or a table of minima. (Paragraph 
(99.) 

(d) the difficulties of the administration and control of a minimum 

scheme. (Paragra])h 100.) 

(35) We then proceed to examine the other concomitants of a i^olicy 
of price-fixation, i.e., the measures that will he consequently necessary 
to make a scheme of price-fixation successful. (Paragraj)h 101.) 

(36) Some fundamental questions of principle regarding the fixation 
of a minimum price are raised and discussed. It is contended that the 
policy of a minimum price for a food crop is not a socially adequate or 
appropriate policy. A comprehensive price poli<‘y for a food crop 
implies the fixation of an upper as well as a lower limit. (Paragraph 
102 .) 

(37) A brief reference is made to the J apanese policy in this respect. 
(Paragraph 108 and Annexure.) 
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Chapter VIII. 

In this chapter, we consider some of the non-price factors that effect 
the income of the paddy-growers. 

(38) We find that the more important of these factors are all agri- 
cultural, viz. — 

(a) The need for improved seeds. 

(h) The neeed for irrigation facilities. 

(c) The need for cheap but efficient manures. (Paragraph 105.) 

(39) We ('onsider that the yield of the paddy crop could be very 
considerably increased if the paddy-growers could be supi)lied with 
improved seeds. (Paragraph 100.) 

(40) We recommend the inauguration of a comprehensive seed- 
supply-service at a very early date. (Paragraph 109.) 

(41) As regards manures, we find that w^hile it is true that it is the 
inability of the (uiltivators to pay for them that accounts largely for 
their failure to use manures, there are several ways in which the use 
of manures can be secured to the x^addy-growers without much cost. 
(Paragraphs 1 1 0-112.) 

Accordingly we sugg<ist that propaganda for the popularization of 
such comirion manures as are readily available should be undertaken 
by the Agriculture Department. 

(42) We emphasize the need for the formulation of a sclu'me for the 
extension of irrigation facilities to the paddy-growing dislricts of 
Western Bengal. Some considerations bearing on this subject are dis- 
cussed. (Paragraphs 114-115.) 

(43) On the tripartite basis of supply of improved seeds, use of 
manures and provision of irrigation facilities, we recommend the formu-* 
lution of a short-xieriod agricultural programme for the benefit of the 
paddy-growers of this Province. (Paragraph 116.) 

(44) Having considered the level of railway freights, we find that 
their remarkable inelasticity has been an important factor in reducing 
the share of imffts occurring to the jmddy-growers. (Paragraph 119.) 

(45) We strongly recommend the extension of the system of specdal 
rates, w^herever this is possible. (Paragraph 121.) 

(46) An examination of the prevailing level of steamer freights 
leads to the same conclusion as in the case of railway freights. (Para- 
graph 123.) 


Chapter IX. 

(47) The j)rincipal defects and deficiencies^ in the existing system 
of compilation of Agricultural statistics are discussed at some length, 
and the nc'cd for more reliable statistics of crop area and crop yield 
is emjdiasized. (Paragraj)hs 127-128.) 

(48) The more important of the problems underlying accurate crop- 
forecasting are discussed in detail. (Paragraphs 130-132.) 
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(49) The application of the method of random sampling to the 
determination of the area nnder paddy, and the yield of paddy is 
recommended. (Paragraph 134.) 

(50) The relative advantages and drawbacks of this technique as 
compared with the other traditional methods are discussed. (Paragraph 
134.) 

(51) The necessity for the evolution of an aj)propriate technique 
for this country is suggested. (Paragraph 136.) 

(52) As a first step towards this, we recommend that the Provincial 
Government should establish a Bureau of Statistics. Agricultural 
statistics should form one of the most im})ortant branches of this 
Bureau. (Paragraph 136.) 

(53) An outline of the organization of the proposed Bureau is given, 
and the need for developing an appropriate field staff is stressed. 
(Paragraph 136.) 

(54) The shortcomings of the existing trade statisti(!s are next con- 
sidered. We find that the statistics of iiiter-disiri(*t movements of 
paddy and rice are capable of considtTable use in a sclieme of crop- 
j)lanning on an extensive scale, if they can be collected at a reasonable 
cost. Conseqiumtly we recommend lhat the Provincial Bureau of 
Statistics should explore the ]) 0 Svsibilities in this direction as soon as 
it is set up. (Paragraph 137.) 

(55) We find that the omission of road and country-borne traffic 
from the statistics of inter-provincial movements of paddy and rice 
detract from their value, but we are unable to devise any methods 
whereby the statistics of road and country-borne traffic can be collected 
at a reasonable cost. (Paragraph 138.) 

(56) Lastly, we suggest that from its very start the Provincial 
Bureau of Statistics should endeavour to work in the (dosest co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
(Paragrajdi 139.) 

M. CARBFJIY. 

*KHOItSHED ALAM CnATTDHlTRT. 

*HFMAYITN REZA CHOWDTIFRY. 

AHMED HOSSAIN. 

♦KHAN SAHIB MATTLVI SYED MOHAMMAD AFZAL. 

MD. ABDTTR RASHEED. 

ABFL HOSSAIN AHMED. 

ABDUIi JABBAR. 

JASIMTTDDIN AHMED. 

KHAN BAHADUR ABTDUR REZA CHOWDHURY. 

KHAN BAHADUR DR. SYED MD. SIDDIQUE. 

tAMRTTA LAL MONDAL. 

♦These members dissent from the recommendation made in paragraph 69, viz., that 
there should be a free quota for Burmese imports. They hold that a duty should be 
imposed on all imports of paddy and rice from Burma. A note to this effect by B^han 
8ahib Syod Mohammad Afzal is printed elsewhere. 

f Subject to a supplementary note, printed elsewhere. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 
by 

Mr. Amrita Lai Matidal, M.L.A. 


I generally agree with the eonchisions formiilaied in the Report, 
but I feel that on certain points adequate emphasis has not been 
laid and on certain issues more elucidation is necessary in order to 
present the problem in its proper persj)ective. Our task was “to 
investigate the problem of improving the price oi paddy and rice as 
affecting the Province and to make recommendations in the matter’*. 
Now this problem may bt* considered from tliree standi)oints — 

(r/) Is a rise in the price of rice and paddy desirable? If so, to 
what extent? 

(h) What are the beat nielhoda of securing this rise in price? 
Should any artificial methods of control of any kind be 
emjdoyed to bring about this rise in ])rice? 

(a) Is the fixation of a niininuim price of rice and paddy desirable? 

2. All these questions in their various aspects have been discussed 
in the Report and a mass of statistical data has been brought together 
in order to su])port the conclusions reached. But I f(‘el that the very 
fact that our terms of reference related to the i)roblem of improving 
the price of paddy and rice has greatly influenced tlie considerations 
leading to the conclusions finally formulated. I would, therefore, 
mention a few points which will make no difference in the substance 
of what has been said but in the emphasis that has been laid on the 
various arguments. 

3. As regards (a), I should emphasise that the problem of bringing 
about a rise in the price of paddy and rice is not a problem as such. 
Rico is predominantly a consumption commodity ana since it is the 
sta]de food crop for the vast majority of the people in the Province, 
its commercial importance is only of secondary consideration. It is 
true that those who produce surjilus paddy or those who trade in paddy 
or rice would stand to gain in the case of a rising price level but to 
those who do not produce a saleable surplus but have to purchase the 
commodity for their consumption, a rise in price will mean a great 
economic hardship. And since the percentage of people who form 
this group is fairly large, the question of bringing about a rise in price 
does not appear to be at all urgent. It should be remembered that 
paddy being a food crop, its price varies with the amount of money 
in cinmlation or in other words, as soon as more jmrehasing power flows 
into the hands of the people, the level of paddy prices is bound to rise. 
In view of this economic fact it is not necessary that the price of rice 
should be raised by artifleial methods. ^ Thus the question as to what 
extent a rise in rice prices would be desirable cannot be answered in a 
categorical way. I should suggest, therefore, that the i>rices of rice 
and paddy should be allowed to be regulated by the free interplay of 
demand and supply, assuming at the same time that the handiciujs, 
such as unsatisfactory marketing arrangements, exploitation by middle- 
men, dishonest practices like false weights and measures, lack of 
irrigation, etc., are removed by consistent efforts. 
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4. As to the extent to which a rise in paddy prices would he 
^desirable, it has been suggested in the Report (para^aph 43) that 
“this price level will be substantially reached if the price of rice can 
be raised to the price parity of other agricultural commodities^ \ I 
consider that even this leve*!, if it were reached either by natural 
forces or by planned measures, will be much too high. An analysis of 
the composition of the price indices will make the point clear. 


Price Indices. 


(Base 19th =100.) 


Year. 

Ballam 
rice 
No. I. 

Table 

rice. 

Cereals. 

PiiLsos. 

Raw 

Jute. 

Raw 

cotton. 

All 

corn- 

modi 

ties. 

1928 

141 

136 

133 

167 

100 

167 

j45 

1929 

114 

125 

125 

152 

95 

146 

141 

1930 

105 

111 

120 

119 

63 

91 

116 

1931 

71 

92 

76 

89 

49 

83 

96 

1932 

58 

69 

68 

92 

45 

92 

91 

1933 

57 

74 

66 

84 

41 

80 

87 

1934 

63 

63 

69 

84 

39 

73 

89 

1935 

62 

77 

76 

85 

50 

78 

91 

1936 

71 

91 

79 

77 

50 

89 

91 

1937 

67 

71 

77 

89 

56 

89 

92 

1938 

69 

69 

72 

88 

48 

67 

95 


It may be pointed out that llie composite price index for all 
commodities is not truly representative of BeugaPs economic conditions 
for it may have been unduly influenced by the high level of prices 
prevailing in the cases of raw cotton and pulses which are not of much 
economic significance in Bengal. Hence to aim at pushing the price 
of rice to the price parity of all agricultural commodities would not be 
desirable. 

5. The considerations urged in tlie foregoing paragraphs would 
speak against tlie employment of any artificial methods of raising the 
price of rice and also the fixation of a minimum price. The general 
•difficulties which stand in the way of fixing a minimum price for rice 
or paddy have been exhaustively dealt with in the Report and I have 
nothing to add to them. But my object in ai)pending this note is that 
so far as the price of rice is concerned, we need not take any direct 
steps which may have the effect of exercising an artificial influence on 
the level of prices of rice and paddy. As I am anxious to safeguard 
ihe interest of consumers who constitute the bulk of the population, I 
should emphasise that undue interference with the price of rice and 
paddy would be injurious to the economic welfare of the masses. I 
would suggest that instead of tackling the problem of raising the price 
of rice as such, we should take appropriate steps for the raising of the 
price of raw jute by the elimination of middlemen and other agencies 
which swallow the profits which the cultivators should get. The 
Government of Bengal have already undertaken certain measures for 
fixing the price of manufactured jute but what I feel is that they 
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should fix the minimum price for raw jute as well. If they fix the price 
of raw jute somewhere bet^wn lls. 10 and Ils. 12 per maund, I have 
no doubt that the purchasing power of the masses will rise and with 
i1 the rise in the price of rice also will occur automatically. In fact, 
the fall of jute prices has invariably synchronized with the fall of prices 
of jute and paddy. The following figures may be interesting in this 
connexion : — 

Price index (1914 — 100). 



Harvest 
prices of 
jute per 
maund. 

t 

Balam 
rice 
No. 1. 

-A 

Table 

rice. 


Ils. a. 



1928-29 

9 0 

141 

136 

1929-30 

8 0 

114 

125 

1930-31 

3 9 

105 

111 

1931-32 

4 4 

71 

92 

1932-33 

3 4 

5S 

69 

1933-34 

3 8 

57 

74 


fi. It may, therefore, be expected that if the ])rice of raw jute rises, 
the i)rice of ric‘e also will rise. The districts of Westi‘rn llengal grow 
mainly rice and it may be contended that a higher price of jute will 
not raise the jnitje of rice also in those districts. But it should l)e 
remembered that it more money comes into the provim^e and cinmlates 
among the masses, there is no reason why the benefit will not pen^olate 
to the West Bengal Districts as well. Besides if the level of rice 
prices in East Bengal rises, it is hut only natural that the ])rices of 
rice and paddy in West Bengal also will rise in a sympat helical manner. 

7. At the saiiK! time emphasis should he placed on the need for 
taking adequate steps for the nunoval of the handi<*aps which stand in 
the way of a free interplay of economic for(‘es in the determination of 
the price of rice. I mean the lack of adeipiate facilities for irrigation, 
transport, storage, supply of suitable seeds and manures, etc. There 
is a general complaint that the departments of Irrigation and Agri- 
culture have not as yet done much in the matter of im])r()ving the yield 
of paddy in Bengal. The Irrigation Department, as it seems, does not 
pay adequate attention to the improvement of rural waterways while 
the Agricultural Dei)artment’s supply of seeds and manures is extremely 
unsatisfactory and inefficient. What is required in the circumstances, 
is a close eollahoralion of efforts between the two departments for the 
imj)rovement of the soil and thereby the yield and (jiiality of paddy. 

8. On the question of storage facilities I agree that a ttem jits ought 
to be made to organize sales societies on co-oj)erative lines, but as the 
co-operative movement has not been a success in this country, efforts 
should also be made to organise warehouses through non-official agencies. 
I mean to suggest that the zemindars and other well-to-do persons in 
the mofussil areas should come forward io organise warehouses and if 
Government encourages their efforts, there is no reason why their 
services may not be utilised for tin* good of the rice-growx*rs. We are 
})assing through such hard times that all sections of the society should 
be induced to co-operate in the work of economic heiterment of the 
masses whose welfare should he our primary concern. 
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9. In this connexion, I would refer to the question of regulated 
marheis which constitute a suitable method of eliminating middlemen 
and all unjust practices harmful to the rice-growers. The Government 
have already under their consideration a Bill for the institution of 
legulated markets in the province in respect of several commodities. 
While in principle the idea of such organisations should be supported, 
I feel that in the existing state of things, the working of the marketing 
committees which would be set u]) to manage the affairs of regulated 
markets are not likely to be quite efficient and satisfactory. This 
pessimism seems to be (*orroborated by the standard of administration 
that Ihe Fnion Boards and Debt Conciliation Boards in the province 
liave set Tip. Apart from this consideration, I would mention here that 
if in respect of paddy and rice, regulated markets were set up, the 
poor jieople in the interior villages would be subjected to great dis- 
advantages, for within the areas specified by notification no transac- 
tions would be permitted unless the commodities were brought into the 
market place. The poor widows and other poor people who can now 
dispose of their surplus paddy in the village may not be in a position 
to come all the way to the market. This will mean a great hardship 
on them. 

10. Til conclusion, I would again lay emphasis on the fact that 
the regulation of the price of rice by artificial methods is not desirable 
either from the standpoint of the consumers or from the view-point of 
the necessity for ensuring economic self-sufficiency with regard to the 
supply of this staple food. I consider that the price of rice and paddy 
should be left as far as possible to the interaction of normal economic 
forces while at the same time steps ought to be taken for the removal 
of those factors w'hich might tend to affect the level of prices in an 
undue manner. 
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Minute of Dissent by Khan Sahib Syed Mahammed Afzal, M.L.A.p and 
member, Paddy and Rice Committee of the Government of Bengali 

I sipfn the report subject to this note of dissent. One of tlie ohjecis 
which led the Government to the constitution of the Committee is how 
to ameliorate the condition of the cultivators of llen^al by bringing 
j)roper price of paddy and rice to their pockets. We all know, as every- 
body should know, that the economic structure of a count ry mainly 
depends upon the well-being of the peasantry, the backl)()ne of the 
country. This Committee have examined muny witnesses and inquired 
into the prevailing conditions of the Province, and materials have (u^me 
before it justifying the conclusion that llengal produces such a (piantity 
of paddy as will be sufficient for the con sum jd ion of the j)e()ple of this 
Province plus seeds required for tlie purpose of cultivation. But we 
have noticed with pain and regret that tht* ])rice of each maiind of 
paddy is not such as would cover the cost of its j>roduction, namely, 
capital, labour and rent. Here a question may ]>eriinently l)e asked : 
“What is the reason for not fetching adequate price of rice to the agri- 
culturists of Bengal, who toil from morning to evening with sweat on 
their brow, getting scarcely time to take their meals in j>roper hour':’ 
Will the fixing of minimum price of paddy and rice hy the Government 
give reasonable price to the cultivators?” The reason for not giving 
adequate price to the eultivalors ap])ear to be the import of Burma rice 
into Bcmgal making the supply of rice greater than the demand of the 
Province resulting in the inevitable fall in llie ]>ri(‘e of ric<\ No doubt 
the fixing of minimum price of i>ad(ly will go a long way to bring proper 
j)rires to the cultivators. But many diffi<‘ulties will present themselves 
in the way of immediate fixation of minimum price as a good amount 
of preliminaries, such as, gradation, etc., is to l)e gone into, before 
such fixing of price. Considering these difliculties it should be the 
look-out of the Committee to suggest souk* other irietlKul which will 
solve the jiroblem immediately. I am strongly of opinion that a duty 
on import of Burma rice should be impr)sed which will undoubtedly 
platic Burma rice in a disadvantageous position in the Bengal market 
with the consequent advantage to the Bengal cultivators to demand 
liigher prices for rice produced by them. If the Bengal cultivat^ors get 
better i)rice8 for the paddy they jiroducc and thus get a niargin over 
the cost of production of rice, it is likely to bring a silver smile in their 
faces for consequent improvement <»f their economic condition of life. 
If they get better prices tlie Bengal labourers also whos(‘ services are 
iitilised by the cultivators in the work in connection Avith cultivators 
will get higher wages and tlie landlords of Bengal will have speedy 
realisation of rent. When the peasantry (»f Bengal will find that the 
cultivation of ])addy is yielding ])ett(T margin than that of j^ite which 
in spite of its many handiciqis and drawbacks is giv'ing a comparatively 
higher profit, they will naturally increase the pa<lily cultivation and 
will nse better skill, capital and labour with thi; consequent decrease 
of iute cultivation for the restriction of which the Government is giving 
serious thought and better attention. By this method when a Bengal 
cultivator is expected to be placed in a better economic condition of 
life resulting in the increase of wages of the labourers and speedy 
realisation by the landlords of rent and the swelling of the pockets of 
the professional men, there is likelihood that the rich men with no land 
will be a bit hit for their giving a higher price for the rice they 
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purchase, but on the whole the result will be salutary for the Province 
of Bengal and it will lead to the proper distribution of wealth in the 
Province. I strongly disapprove the idea of the imposition of import 
duty on the Burma rice keeping one lakh tons of Burma rice outside the 
clutches of such duty as it will lead to the unavoidable frustration of 
the object for which such duty is imposed. For, if one lakh tons of 
Burma rice be exempted from import duty that amount of paddy will 
create oversupply of the demand in the Bengal market with the conse- 
quent fall of price. Considering this point of view there should be 
unqualified imposition of import duty on Burma rice there being no 
such exemption in case of any quantity of such rice. 1 also recommend 
that some sort of tax should be levied on paddy-husking macthines 
giving advantage to the poor and helpless women who live on this 
scanty profit they get by husking paddy in the crude rural methods. 
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MINORITY REPORT, 

Report by Mauivi Asimuddin Ahmed. 

I re^,'ret that I cannot fully subscribe io ihe recommendation^ 
drafted for the Committee. On a perusal of the general observation, 
under various heads it will appear that the irresistible conclusions 
will be otherwise than the draft recommendations. 1 do not, however, 
agree with all the observation rnade in the re])ort but it is not neces- 
sary to indicate my difficulties item by item. 1, th(*reforc, give below 
may views about soine of the reasons that are necessary to aidiicve the 
object we have in view: — 

1. A minimum price of paddy and rice should he fixed. 

The helpless and the illiterate agriculturist of Bengal should no 
hmger be allowed to depend on uncertain condition in every res])ect8. 
The uncertainties everywhere around him have sapped the very 
foundation of life of an agriculturist. A fixed and stable price of 
paddy will give the agriculturist a certain and fixed data to start his. 
life. This will give him faith and hope in the struggle nf life. I 
also think that this will be a benefit of both to buyer and grower. 

I have* not entered into any discussion about the* control and 
management of a minimum price of ])addy and rice. Once the 
principle is acc.o])ted, I think there will bo no difficulty in working 
up the methods, means and the machinery for the (*ontrol and the 
management of such price. I wish to emphasize that th(‘ prosperity 
of the agricultuiist will ultimately bring about prosperity of all 
8e(‘tions of the i)oo])le. No difficulties, therefore, should stand in our 
way in achieving what I should like to characterise as the foundation 
of the country’s prosperity. 

2 . The w'eights and measures should be standardised throughout 
Bengal. Weights should be on the basis of — 

80 tolas -1 seer and 40 seers = 1 maund. 

This is a necessary corrollary to the introduction of the principle 
of minimum price. 

3. In order to increase and imi)rove the growth of paddy, greater 
facilities of irrigation and drainage throughout Bengal should be 
provided. 

4. A duty should be imposed on all rice and paddy imported 
from Burma. During discussions in the Committee meeting it was 
argued that the quota of rice that will be necessary for our own use 
should be exempted from duty. But it will appear that it is not easy, 
nay, it is not possible at all to find out our exad need. A provision 
for exemption in these circumstances w'ill simply open up opportun- 
ities for misuse of the provision and will ultimately lead to the failure 
of the whole attempt to restrict the import of rice from other countries. 

5. Arrangement should be made through the Co-operative Depart- 
ment to stock paddy during the harvest time. 




Appendices. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Questionnaire. 

Statistics of supply, demand and stocks. 

1. (a) Do you consider the present method of estimating* tlie annual 
outturn of paddy on the basis of aereag:e iinder the crop and yield i)er 
acre satisfactory? 

(h) If not, why not? What are the principal defects in the present 
method of (‘ompilation ? 

(c) Do you consider that these defects cun be remedied (?’) without 
any su])stantial chan^jes in tlie existing* administrative inachinery, and 
('//) without any substantial increase in costs? If so, please |^ve an 
outline of your modified scheme. 

{d) If your answ<»r to (question 1 (r) is in tin* negative vvliat alterna- 
tive method of compilation would you ])ro])ost‘? WJiat would be the 
costs of this alternative scheme and what kind of organisation will be 
necessary for this purpose? 

{e) Do you tliink an indir(‘ct imdhod of compilation, say by the 
method of random sampling, would yield satisfactory results, in the 
case of a crop like jjaddy? 

2. (a) Do you consider it is feasible to com])ile fairly accurate 
statistics of inter-district im^vements of ])addy and rice at a reasonable 
cost? If so, please describe your scheme briefly. 

{h) To what ])ractical purposes w’ould you put siudi statistics? 

3. («) Do you consider it necessary to obtain accurate statistics 
of (1) the outturn of and area under paddy, and (2) the elfe(*tive demand 
for paddy and rice district by district? 

(h) How would you compile such statistics? (/) What would l>e the 
nature of organisation necessary for this purpose, and (n) the costs of 
maintaining such an organisation ? 

4. (1) Do you consider that the existing statistic^s of imports and 
exports of jiaddy and rice into and from this jmiviiice, from and to 
other provinces of British India (without Burma) are reasonably 
accurate ? 

(2) If not, do you think it is feasible to obtain accurate statistics 
on this point? How would you comi)ile them? Do you think the 
cost of compilation of such statistics would be justified by the uses to 
which they might be put? 

5. (o) Do you consider it is possible to obtain fairly accurate 
statistics of stocks of paddy and rice in hand in any particular year? 

(b) If BO, how would you compile them? 

(c) Do you consider legislation necessary for this purpose? 

6. (a) On the basis of your statistical knowledge, do you find 
that Bengal produces (a) paddy, and (b) rice in deficit of her require- 
ments every year or in any particular year? 
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(6) If so, how is this deficit oiet? 

(c) Do you think this deficit could be met by increased production? 
Is it desirable to take necessary steps towards this end? If so, what 
are the steps you would ])ropose? 

7. (a) Is there any correlation between the prices of paddy and 
rice (i) from year to year, or (ii) over series of years? 

(?;) If so, what is the nature and exttmt of such correlation? 

(r) Are there any factors, wlii(h sp(*(‘ially aftVct the j)riceK of cither 
of these commodities? 

8. Is there any correlation bc'tweeii the juices of ])addy and those 
of other agricultural stapl(*s? If so, what is the nature of such 
correlation? 

9. (fi) Have tln^ prices of paddy and rice becen steadily falling;: 
diirinf*’ the last three or four years, say since 19.‘f4? 

{h) If not, how hav(‘ juices fluctuated durinj*' these years? Could 
you illustrate your answer by fi^-ures lor some standard varieties of 
paddy and rice? 

(r) If tiuue has been a fall, in any iHirticidar year since what 

lias been the s])ecial factors resjuuisible for it? 

10. (fi) If your answer to (//) is in the affirmative, do you think 
l.his steady fall is the result of some temporary adverse factors, or is 
due to reasons of a nuuc^ permaiuuit (‘haracter? 

(/>) If you accei)t the former exjdanation, jdease enumerate the 
adverse factors that in your opinion have depressed ])ri(;e durinj^ tin? 
last few years. 

(c) Tf you accept the latter vieWj what are ihese perinantuit adverse 
factors ? 

11. {(f) Which of these factors arc in your opinion (/) of an inter- 
national characier, and (//) w’hich are amenable to control by the 
CTOvernmeiit of India or the (Tovernment of the Province? 

(h) Can you express any opinion as to the extent to which these two 
sots of factors have severally dc])ressed prices? 

\2. {a) Is the fall in ])rices dm* to a disproportionate increase in 

supply? Has prodiiction increased during the last few’ years If so, 
to what extent? 

(/?) If local production has not increased, has foreign su])ply, by way 
of imports, increased? If so, to what extent.^^ What are the (‘.ountries 
from which imports have thus increased? Do you consider this increase 
to he permanent? 

(c) (i) Can you correlate the fall in pricres durinfr t)je last few years 
to increase in foreiffii supply by way of impc)rts.'' 

(ii) If not, wdiat is tin* precise nature of the influence exerted by 
foreign supplies on local prices? 

13. Is the fall in prices due to a shrinkage in (t) local, or {ii) 
foreign demand? If so. to what extent has such demand fallen during 
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the last few years? What are the causes of this fall? Is this fall due 
to temj)orary reasons or to factors of a more permanent character? 

14. (a) Do you consider ihat the present export duty on rice has 

affected foreign demand for this commodity? 

(h) Has the export duty affected the price paid for paddy to the 
cultivators? 

(c) What in your opinion is the incidence of this export duty? 


Minimum price and improvement of price. 

15. (a) What is the average yield of paddy per acre in different 

district 8 of Bengal? 

(h) What is the approximate average cost of production per maiind 
(80 tolas = I seer; 40 seers -1 inaimd)? 

(r) How do you calculate this? 

1(1. What do you consider to he a fair profit to the cultivator? 
What do you mean by an et^onoinic jirice for this croj)? 

17. (van the margin of cultivalor’s profit be increased? If so, ])y 
what means? 

IS. (Jan a better outturn be obtained l)y more improved methods of 
cultivation? 

10. (a) Do you consider it (ujvimhie to fix minimum prices for 

paddy and rice? 

{h) On what basis should it be fixed? 

(c) For what period should it be fixed ? 

20. What essential conditions must be fulfilled before any such 
scheme can be made practicable? 

21. How do you propose to maintain a ininiinum price? 

22. What organisation do you proj)ose to implement such a policy? 

2?1. What financial imj)lications would such a policy involve? 
How would you meet them? 

24. What is the average difference between the price paid to the 
cultivator and the price paid by the miller or exporter who ships paddy 
and rice to foreign markets? 

25. Could this difference be reduced by the exclusion of some 
middlemen ? 

2G. (a) To wdiat extent do cultivators pledge their crops before 

harvest ? 

(/>) Does it affect the price obtained by the cultivator for this crop? 

27. To what extent do different standards of weights and measures 
affect the price obtained by the cultivator for his crop? 
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Marketing, 

Inland MaTket. 

28. (a) What are the present syst(‘iiis of sale by producing 
cultivators ? 

{h) Do you consider these systems to be satisfactory? 

(c) If not, what are their principal defects? 

29. Are tlu^re any marketing customs or allowances in cash or kind 
which would affect the price obtained by producers? 

80. (a) Do you consider that uniform weights and measures should 
be fixed? If so, what basic weights and measiircvs would you sugg(‘st? 

(/;) Are there any practical difficulti(‘s in the way of enforcement of 
such weigh is? How would you meet them? 

81. (a) What is the present system of grading ])addy and rici‘? 

(Ij) Do you think iliat standardization of grades should l>e enforced? 

(c) AVhat authority should determine the standard grades? Govern- 
ment or Trade (kuninittee or a Statutory Hody? 

(d) How could paddy and ri(;e be assorted ac(‘ording to sucdi standard 
grades in the mufassal? Could any siuijile tests be adopted? How 
would you sedtle disputes, if any, on this subject? 

82. (a) Do i)rices prevailing in the Calcutta Wholesale Paddy and 
Eice market affect ])ri(*es jiaid to the cultivators? 

(h) If so, how and to wtiat extent? 

(c) Do producing cultivators liave any means of knowing these prices 
and the movements that occur? 

(d) If not, how do you consider information as to wholesale prices 
should he conveyed to producers? 

Pefjnlafed Markets, 

83. {a) Do you consider that the establishment of regiilatiul markets 
is desirable? 

{h) What should be the area over whi(*h such markets should operate}? 

(c) What authority should select the sites of such markets? 

(d) How should the marketing cominiltcc lx* constituted? 

(ff) How would such a market be financed? 

(/) Are suedi markefs likely to attract buyers and sellers? Will it 
be necressary to prohibit dealings outside such markets? If so, how 
could such prohibition be effectively enforced? 

Co-oferative Sale Societies . 

84. (rt) Could Co-operative Sale Societies improve the existing 
system of marketing? 

(h) What are the conditions necessary for the success of such 
societies? Do you think it would be advisarde and ]>ractical)le to secure 
the fulfilment of all or some of these conditions by legislation? 
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(c) (i) What would be the t3rpe of organisation you would propose 
for such societies? 

(n) Would there be any difficulty in financing these societies? If 
so, how would you solve them? 

{d) Do you think Co-operative Sale Societies are more likely to 
succeed if they ojierate through regulated markets? If so, what would 
be resj)ective duties and fum^tions of Co-operative Sale Societies and 
the regulated markets? 


Com m V 71 i catio na . 

35. (a) Do the exisUiig means of communication in the mufassal 

hamper marketing 1o any siibstaulial extent? 

(h) Are the charges for conve^vance of paddy and rice from the 
mufassal to tlie wholesale markets by (/) road, (ii) railways, {Hi) 
sieainers, and (/r) country -boats excessive? What ])erc*entage do they 
constitule of the whoh^sale pri(‘e? (Maximum and minimum figures 
w'ould do, if you are not in a ])ositioii to supply tyi)ical figures.) 


Foret f/ti. M orlcetin</. 


3(). {a) What are the i)riiici])al grades and varieties of paddy and 

ric(' cxport(‘d to and imporied from oilier provinces of India and from 
other foreign countries? 

(h) What are the terms on which paddy and ri(‘e are exj)orted to 
and imported from (/) other Indian provinces, (n) fonn’gTi countries? 

(c) Are there any fix(‘d standards of (pialily on whi(ffi business is 
done for export or import? Who fixes those standards? Do tlie stand- 
ards vary from year to year? 

(d) What im]>rovements would you suggest in the methods adopted 
at present in the export and imi>ort trade? 

37. {o) Do you consider that transport charges to (i) other pro- 
vinces, and (//) foreign countries affect the export trade to any sub- 
stantial extent? 

(h) Could you give typical figures to show the proportion which such 
c}iarg(‘s to export prices? 

(r) Could you supply camfm-rahle figures to show the charges, on 
this account, from other Indian ports, Burmese ports or from other 
competing foreign ports to the export markets? 

38. (a) Do you consider the establishment of a Central Organiza- 
tion for the regulation and imj)rovement of the foreign trade in paddy 
and rice (/) desirable, and (ii) practicable? 

(h) If so, i)lease give an outline of the organisation you would 
propose. 

(c) In what directions, if any, could such an organization improve 
the foreign trade? 
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APPENDIX II. 

Lilt of witnesses examined in the mufassal. 

Date. 

1. Bankura, 4th February I. — Officials — 

(a) District Magistrates 

(h) Senior Dejnity (Collector. 

IT. — Local Opinion — 

(tt) Secretary, (Central C!o-oporative Rank. 

(b) Rai Bahmlnr S. K. Salia, M.L.c. 

III. — 5 representatives of tniddlciineii ami 
merediants. 

IV. — 3 rei)ro8entatives of growers. 

2. Barisal, 8th December I. — Officials — 

(a) Khas Mahal Oflicor. 

(/>) Assistant RtJgistrar of Cb-oi)crativc 
Societies. 

II. — Lo<;al Oi>inion — Chairman, District 

Board. 

III. — ^3 representatives of middlemen and 
merchants. 

IV. — 4 representatives of growers. 

3. Bogra, 3()th November II. — Local Opinion — fi represemtatives in- 

1938. eluding Chairman, District Board and 

Secretaries, District Agricultural Assex^ia- 
tion an<l Union Board Associations. 

III. — 3 representatives of middlemen and 
merchants. 

IV. — 6 representatives of growers. 


4. Burdwan, 9th February I. — Official — ^District Magistrate. 

1939. II. — Local Opinion — 

(a) Sec^retary, Central Co-operative Bank. 

(b) Secretary, Union Board Association. 
(r) Chairman, District Board. 

III. — 4 representatives of middlemen and 
merchants. 

IV. — 6 representatives of growers. 
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5. Comilla, 14th January I. — Officials — 

(a) Subdivisional Officer, Sadar. 

(h) District Agricultural Officer. 

IT. — ^Local Opinion — 

{a) Sec^retary, Union Board Association. 
{b) Sei^rotary, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Chandpur. 

(e) Vice-Chairman, Tippera Raj Central 
Co-oj)erative Bank. 

{d) Director, (Comilla Central Bank. 

ITT. — 6 representatives of middlemen ■ and 
merchants. 

IV. — 8 representatives of growers. 

(). Dacca, 10th December I. — Officials — 

(a) Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Eastern (Circle. 

(^) Chief Superintendent, Dacca Farm. 

(c) Economic Botanist. 

(d) Second Economic Botanist. 

(e) Senior Deputy Collector, 
n. — Local Opinion — 

(а) President of the Bar Asscxdation. 

(б) Dr. H. L. Dey of the local University 

III. — 4 representatives of middlemen and 
merchants. 

IV. — 4 representatives of growers. 

7. Dinajpur, 4th December II. — Local Oj)inion — 

1938. 

(a) Honorary Secretary, Central Bank. 

(b) Chairman, Distri(;t Board. 

(c) Manager, Dinajpur Raj. 

HI and IV. — 6 re})re8entatives of growers, 
middlemen and merchants. 

8. Hili, Ist December 1938 I. — Official — Circle Officer. 

II. — ^Local Opinion — 

(a) Secretary, Balurghat Central Co- 
operative Bank. 

(b) 4 members of the District Board. 

III. — 11 representatives of middlemen and 
merchants. 

IV. — 5 representatives of growers. 
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1. Jessore, 27th 
1939. 


January I.— Officials— • 

(«) District Offic^or. 

(b) District Agricmltural Officer. 

II. — ^Local Opinion — 

(a) Prtjsident of the Bar Association. 

(b) Deputy Secretary of the Central Co- 
operative Bank. 

III. — 7 rtjpresentatives of middlemen and 
merchants. 


IV. — 9 representatives of growers. 


iO. Kishoreganj, 13th Janu- 1. — Officials — 

ary 1939. (a) Ciixjle Officer. 

(h) Debt Settlomont Oflicor. 

II. — Local Opinion — 

(a) S<^^n5tary, Union Board Association. 
(/>) Secretary, Co-operative Bank. 

(r) Presuient, Union Board, Hoglakandi 
and Chairman, Debt Settlement 
Board. 

(d) Bahu B(j}>in Ch. Roy, Ideader. 

in. — I mkhllernen and merchants’ rej)re- 
s<uitative. 

J V. — 3 representatives of growers. 


1 1 . Krishiiagar, 30th .January I . — OflicisJs — 

(a) District Oflicer. 

(h) Jnstrict Agricultural Odu^ei. 

II. — l.K)cal Opinion — 

(a) IVesideni, Bar Association. 

{b) Swretary, Central (-o-operativ^o Bank. 

III. — < y re])res(mlativ(ss of rniddlfurujii and 
m('rt'hants. 

IV. — b rej reseiitativiJs of growers. 


12. Malda, 1st March 1939 1.— Officials— 

(a) District Officer. 

(h) Settlement Officer, Barind. 

(c) Khas Mahal Officer. 

II. — Local Opinion — One representative. 

Ill — 0 representatives of middltunen and 
merchants. 

lY ^ — 7 rc])re.sentatives of growers. 


9 
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13. Midnapore, 5th February I. — Officials — 

(a) District Officer. 

(b) District Agricultural Officer. 

II. — Local Ojnnion — 

(a) Chairman, District Board. 

(b) Secretary, Central Co-operative Bank . 

ITT. — I representatives of middlemen and 
mere] I ants. 

IV . — i represfmtatives of growers. 


14. Mymensingh, 11th Janu- I. —Official— District Magistrate. 

0 ,,™- 

(r?) Chairman, District Board. 

(6) Secretary, Union Board Association. 

III. — 2 rej)resentatives of middlemen and 
merchants. 

IV. — 3 rejiresentatives of growths. 


IT). 


Rangpur, 3rd Doctember 
193S. 


I. — Official — District Agricultural Officer. 

II, — ^Local Opinion — 

(tt) Vice-Chairman, District Board. 

{b) Secretarii^s — 

(1) Agricultural Association. 

(2) Union Boards Association. 

(3) Gaihanclfia Agricultural Associa- 
tion. 

HI. — 3 re]>rest>ntatives of millowners and 
merchants, 

IV. — S re]m\s(mtatives of growers. 


10. Sirajganj, lOth January 1. — Officials — 

(a) «rc-to Offi(;er, Iillapara. 

{b) Inspector of Co-o])erative Societies. 

(c) District Agricultural Officer. 

II. — ^Local Opinion — 

President — 

(а) Tarash Union Board. 

(б) Durgapur Union Board. 

(c) Vice-President, Central Co-operative 
Bank. 

III. — ^ representatives of middlemen and 
merchants. 

IV. — 2 representatives of growers. 
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17. Suri, 11th February 1939 I. — Official — ^District Magistrate. 

II. — Local Opinion — 

(a) President of the Bar Association. 

{h) Secretary, Local (Jtwitral Go-oi)erative 
Bank. 

(c) Chairman, Suri Municipality. 

(d) Khan Bahadur Madasar Bossain. 

III. — 4 re])r(>sentativ^os of middlemtui and 
merchants. 

IV. — 4 representatives of growers. 

List of witnesses examined at Calcutta. 

1. From 17th August 1939 I. — Officials — 

to 21st August 1939. Director Cont^ral of Commercial 

Intelligences and Stiitistkis. 

(fc) Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

(r) Commissioner of tlie Ih^sideiicy Divi- 
sion. 

{d) Commissioner of the Biirdwaii Divi- 
sion. 

{(•) Itegistrar of C)o-oi)orative Societies. 

(/) Senior Marketing Officer, Bengal. 

2. On the 18th August 1939 II. — Chambers of Commerces — 

(a) Bengal (3hamb(»r of Commerce. 

(h) Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
nuirce. 

(r) Imlian Chamber of Commerce. 

((/) Muslim ChamlK^r of Commerce, 

{e) Marwari Chamber of Commerce. 

3. On the 19th August 1939 III. — ^Associations, et(^ — 

(a) British Indian Association. 

(b) Pa(hly Merchants’ Association Clietla. 

(c) Hooghly Landhokhirs’ Association. 

(d) North Calcutta Hice Mills Associa- 
tion. 

(i;) Sunderbaii Landholders’ Association. 

4. On the 21st August 1939 (/) (kmtral Co-o])erative Pafidy Sale 

Society. 

{g) Calcutta Rice Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. 

(A) Rice Mills and Paddy Association. 

(i) Mr. AmuJyadhan Addy (Chetla). 

. (y) Mr. Faizulla Cangjee. 
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